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THE MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS OF THE TYROL. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELI8. 

Tue Tyrol has been termed, and not inaptly, the 
Switzerland of Austria. Switzerland, it is true, is 
richer in isolated and really sublime natural beau- 
ties, in colossal peaks and gloriously bordered lakes, 
in lofty cataracts that lose themselves in mist, and 
boundless views of unsurpassed loveliness; but the 
green hills of Tyrol that are towered over by moun- 
tains that soar to the heavens, the lovely valleys 
that adorn this romantic region and give a resting- 
place to magic lakes, whose emerald surfaces reflect 
the castled ruins that crown their borders, leave 
little to be desired even by the most exaggerated 
imagination. 

And, then, one does not travel solely to become 
acquainted with countries: the proper study of 
mankind is man; aud to pursue this, few spots 
present more opportunities than the Tyrol. Its 
children are the truest pictures of patriotic fidelity 
and rustic simplicity, and, amid all the innovations 
of their brother men, remain remarkably faithful to 
the customs and virtues of their ancestors. They 
have inherited the immutability of the mountains 
that they love, and their country adds to their 
interest as they add to the interest of their country. 

The mountains of the Tyrol are mighty hights 
that scorn the fury of the elements, and form a 
natural barrier to foreign invasion, while their nu- 
merous subordinate ridges are the inner framework 
of thecountry. Three principal ranges pass through 
the Tyrol, and divide it into three grand valleys; 
and thus the Tyrolese always distinguish each other 
by the valleys in which they find their home. 
These valleys are the Inn, the Adige, and the 
Puster. Into these run many smaller valleys, each 
of which has its peculiar natural beauties, its man- 
ners and customs, as well as its productions and 
its legends. They are the treasuries of nature, in 
which is collected a surprising variety of every 
thing that can attach and chain the interest of the 
curious traveler. Here we find antique cities, and 
there ivy-bound ruins of old castles; here hills that 
bear the vine, and there grotesque masses of gigantic 
rocks. Among these are interspersed mirror-like 
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lakes and healing springs, rich dairies and solitary 
cabins, with here and there monuments of the past, 
standing as silent testimonials of well-tried fidel- 
ity and undaunted heroism. 

These valleys are watered by three bold and 
vigorous streams. The Inn is the son of the Swiss 
Alps, and, dancing and springing from the home of 
its infancy in the Grisons, breaks, in the strength 
of its youth, through the deep and rocky gorge of 
the Finstermiinz, and, passing its manhood in the 
Tyrol, loses itself in the waves of the ‘dark rolling 
Danube.” The Adige finds its cradle in the lake 
of Reschen, and, flowing toward the south through 
two other lakes, reaches its home in the Adriatic, 
On the western border lies the Tyrolean Rhine, 
which carries to Germany the mountain streams 
and torrents of its region. The rough declivities 
of the Alps, which traverse the country in every 
direction, often rise abruptly before the passage of 
numerous smaller streams, and the latter, having 
no other alternative, spring over into the neighbor- 
ing valley, and pursue their course in peace, till 
another obstacle hems their progress, and irritates 
them to another leap; and thus it is that every 
valley has its waterfall, and every waterfall a grace 
and beauty peculiarly its own. But they are little 
known to fame—the inaccessibility of most of them 
frightens away all but the hardy adventurer who is 
willing to spend days in fatiguing journeys and 
dangerous enterprises 

The lakes of the Tyrol, though much inferior to 
those of Switzerland, present many interesting 
traits to the close observer of their nature. The 
largest are the lake of Constance and the lake of 
Garda, both of which, however, only border the 
country. Most of them are smaller Alpine lakes, 
which are more remarkable for a kind of secret 
internal life than for extent. Many of them de- 
crease in size, from year to year; while others swell 
unexpectedly, and finally burst over the borders, 
and devastate the surrounding country. Again, 
others bubble, and boil, and roar at times, and 
exhale various gases which indicate volcanic ori 
gin—a fact also strengthened by the numerous min- 
eral springs scattered through the entire country 

There is a peculiar warm-heartedness and open 
character about the Tyrolese. When we first 
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entered their mountain-bound region, it was from 
the descent of the terrible Stelvio pass. We were 
nearly frozen from exposure and exhausted from 
fatigue on arriving at the little inn of Prad, at the 
base of the pass. The kind-hearted host, with wife 
and daughters, received us as if we had been re- 
lated to the family, and all that fire, and stimulus, 
and food could perform, was lavished with a generous 
hand. The Tyrolese always use “ Du”—thou—in 
their intercourse with each other, and with strangers 
also—a liberty taken no where else in Germany, it 
being considered a mark of great familiarity, and 
only allowed in the family circle. The fact of its 
being used in addressing strangers seems at once to 
admit them into the inclosure of friendship, and 
produces a happy effect on their guests, who thus 
immediately lose the restraint of strangers. 

The most prominent object of interest, after 
leaving the Stelvio, is the celebrated Pass of Fin- 
stermiinz; and thither we directed our course, down 
the valley of the Inn, which is here so narrow that 
the river itself seems inclined to appropriate all 
that the mountains on each side have given Fre- 
quently it is necessary to pass over edges of prec- 
ipices on which a road has been excavated, so that 
the river flows and roars among the rocks beneath. 
The country itself is hardly Tyrolean till we are 
through this pass, and the dress of the peasants is 
a mixture of tastes that is any thing but beau- 
tiful—the most prominent article being a thick 
woolen hat, shaped like an old-fashioned bee-hive, 
and approximating to it in size; these are worn by 
the women, old and young, in the hight of summer; 
the black wool being in the same state as when 
taken from the sheep, looks intolerably warm. 
Tracing our way through a narrow gorge, we at 
last arrive at a spot where it seems as if no power 
on earth could insure us a passage; the river is 
forced in between two high and threatening walls 
of rock, and we enter a dilapidated stone house, 
built under an immense precipice. Suddenly we 
emerge from this, and cross the narrow stream by a 
- small bridge, and find ourselves in the very defile 
of the Finstermunz, an immense rent in the moun- 
tains, through which the waters of the Inn have 
forced their way into the Tyrol. One now perceives 
that this passage through a mountain barrier was 
never effected by the hand of man—the precipices 
almost meet above you, and the sides of the rocky 
walls bear marks of long having suffered from the 
action of a powerful body of water. Ever and 
anon the cliffs send out their giant arms over the 
road or passage cut into the sides of the pass, and 
seem ready to fall and ingulf the traveler, and fill 
up the stream, which foams and rages many feet 
below. Scarcely emerging from the throat of the 
defile, we perceive an immense wall bored with 
loopholes, and then an immense fortification com- 
manding the pass. The Austrian government, not 
sati>fied with the obstacles which nature here pre- 
sents to an invading army, has constructed such 
means of defense as to render the pass absolutely 








impassable, even on its own road. The mouths of 
the cannon look down into the gorge with terrible 
threats, and would deal a fearful fate to invaders. 

In 1809 the Tyrol was invaded by the French 
and Bavarians, and the inhabitants performed deeds 
of valor not surpassed by those of antiquity. The 
invaders came in myriads, but a handful of brave 
Tyrolese would frequently annihilate thousands, 
This pass was the scene of a terrible conflict. Ten 
thousand French and Bavarians invaded the valléy 
of the Inn. They were suffered to enter this tre- 
mendous pass, where precipices, becoming more 
and more narrow as they advanced, seemed to 
close over their heads. No sound but the scream- 
ing of the eagles disturbed from their eyries and 
the roar of the river reached the ears of the 
soldier, and on the precipices, partly enveloped 
in hazy mist, no human forms showed themselves. 
At length the voice of a man was heard, calling 
across the ravine, “Shall we begin?” “No!” was 
returned, in an authoritative tone of voice, by one 
who, like the first speaker, seemed the inhabitant 
of some upper region. The Bavarian detachment 
halted, and sent to the General for orders, when 
presently was heard the terrible signal: “In the 
name of the Holy Trinity, cut all loose!” Huge 
rocks and trunks of trees, long prepared and laid 
in heaps for the purpose, began now to descend 
rapidly in every direction, while the deadly fire of 
the Tyrolese, who never throw away a shot, opened 
from every crag, bush, or corner of rock, which 
could afford the shooter cover. As this dreadful 
attack was made on the whole line at once, two- 
thirds of the enemy were instantly destroyed; while 
the Tyrolese, rushing from their shelter with swords, 
spears, battle-axes, scythes, clubs, and all other 
rustic instruments which could be converted into 
weapons, beat down and shattered the remainder. 

A more patriotic struggle was perhaps never 
sustained than that of the Tyrolese in 1809 against 
their French invaders. They were sincerely at- 
tached to the house of Hapsburg, and were de- 
termined not to be wrested from it. Their leader 
in this memorable contest was a man of the peo- 
ple—Andrew Hofer, the innkeeper on the Sand- 
brook. His memory is cherished among them as 
that of Washington among us; and it will be well 
to make a pilgrimage to his modest inn, and mourn 
the melancholy fate of its once brave host; for he 
was finally shot by the French in Italy. 

HOFER'8 HOUSE 

stands on the borders of the Sandbrook, in a ro- 
mantic and beautiful valley of the Tyrol, and a 
slight causeway of stone pro‘ects it from the angry 
torrents of the wild Alpine brook. It has two 
stories, each of which is surrounded by a gallery in 
true Tyrolese style, and below is a rural vegetable 
garden. Its external appearance has no striking 
marks that point it out as a monument of historical 
importance. Fifty years ago the mule-driver and 
the chamois-hunter knew no host whose house they 
would rather visit than that of the “‘Sand-host,” as 
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they used to call him, after the stream that flowed 
past his inn. Their creature comforts were here 
not only attended to, but he was also a pleasant 
and intelligent companion, and would talk to them 
about their herds and their hunting, and, which 
was not the least, about the archer company which 
his own energy had called into existence among 
the mountains, and of which he was the leader. 
They little thought, and he least of all, that he 
was gaining an influence over them which would 
one day make him a leader worshiped by them, 
make the old inn a celebrated spot, and his very 
garments a relic to be sought after by admiring 
strangers. But the time was not yet come. 

In 1809, when foreign servitude threatened to 
spread its fetters over this Alpine land, then rose 
the flame of enthusiasm in Alpine hearts; the moun- 
tains and valleys of the Tyrol rose like one man, 
and, without a dissenting voice, called, as their 
leader and guide, the host of the Sand—Andrew 
Hofer. His deeds and his character are now the 
legacy of a grateful and admiring nation, that 
worships his memory and deplores his fate. Let 
us enter the modest dwelling of Hofer. There we 
find nearly every thing as it was when daily within 
its walls he struggled to supply the wants of him- 
self and family. These walls require no inscrip- 
tions, no shield, no coat of arms, to perpetuate their 
memory—their simplicity tells their story and his 
modest worth. Here he was born in 1765, and 
here he lived, devoted to his streams and moun- 
tains, till the mysterious hand of fate called on him 
to perform an important part in the history of his 
country. 

If we trace the valley of the Inn to Inasbruck, 
the capital of the Tyrol, the first that claims our 
attention is the Grave of Hofer! Treachery and 
injustice shot him in Mantua in 1810, and in 1823 
his remains were brought hither. They are covered 
by a statue of him, made of the white marble of 
his Tyrolese mountains by a Tyrolese artist. There 
he stands in his native costume—in the one hand 
is the unfurled banner of his cause, while the other 
hand points to the God of the oppressed, and over 
his shoulder is slung his rifle—the first love of the 
youthful Tyrolese. The large bridge which here 
crosses the Inn gave the name to the city, literally 
Inn’s Bridge; and on and near it occurred some of 
the severest contests during the struggle for inde- 
pendence, in which Hofer and his peasant band 
completely routed the French. 

Innsbruck is so charmingly situated in its sweet 
valley that no traveler can leave it without regret. 
The evening that we drove into its environs, in a 
lumbering Tyrolese diligence, was by chance one 
of the most beautiful of the season and the spot. 
The sun was nearly down, and the last rays were 
playing on the high mountains that form the border 
of the valley. These reach the elevation of about 
eight thousand feet, and are some miles distant; but 
their loftiness produces an illusion so perfect, that 
one can almost fancy them leaning over the par- 





apets of the town. The view from the bridge has 
no rival for beauty; and, by the time we crossed it, 
the lights that border the Inn were playing in fan- 
ciful shadows on its surface. And then the town 
was all out on its banks, enjoying the cool breezes 
of asummer evening, while promenading and lis- 
tening to the peculiar melodies of their romantic 
home. It being the principal city of the Tyrol, it 
affords the best opportunity of seeing the inhabit- 
ants of the various valleys, who resort to the mar- 
kets of Innsbruck, in their peculiar dress and with 
their peculiar wares; for nearly every valley is dis- 
tinguished for some special branch of industry, in 
which it excels. 

We will, therefore, look at Innsbruck on a market- 
day; and this, in the Tyrol, means not only a mar- 
ket for the requirements of the natural man, but’also 
for all sorts of necessaries and nicknacks to suit 
human wants, whims, or fancies: in short, it is a sort 
of fair; and we will stop at one of the many booths, 
around which we find a numerous collection of 
happy faces belonging to the feminine and juvenile 
portion of the community. Behind the temporary 
counter stands a stalwart form, with breeches of 
goat or chamois leather, reaching only to the knee; 
the latter is bare, and thick green woolen stock- 
ings, with ribs like ropes, reach half-way to the 
knee, so that the entire knee-joint is left perfectly 
free and open—the object of this is the facility 
which it gives in scaling mountain hights while 
hunting. The shoe reaches above the ankle-joint, 
and is laced down the side, so that it can be loos- 
ened as the foot swells while walking or climbing. 
Broad suspenders, mostly embroidered with green 
wool, support these shorts, and a broad belt sur- 
rounds the body, and bears a kind of leather shield 
in front. On this shield is the name of the wearer, 
generally worked in large letters with chamois hair 
or fancy feathers of mountain birds. Some of these 
are truly beautiful and unique, and are worked by 
the Tyrolese maids with great skill. The effect of 
a whole company of men thus bearing their names 
on their breasts is singular indeed. A short jacket 
covers the back and chest; the hat is very various, 
and differs in almost every valley, so that the 
Tyrolese always know a stranger and his native 
valley by his hat. The Rainer family of Tyrolese 
minstrels, so popular in this country some years 
ago, were from the Ziller valley, and wore the 
picturesque hat, with sugar-loaf crown and broad, 
falling brim, ornamented with feathers or ribbons. 
This hat is characteristic of the Ziller valley, is seen 
no where else in the Tyrol, and is worn by both 
sexes. It is considered the most beautiful hat of 
the country. 

The fair sex have still more variety in dress. 
The skirts are generally green, black, blue, or gray, 
with body or corsage of blue, white, red, or varie- | 
gated colors The opening of the bodice generally 
displays green or red. Their large hats are trimmed 
with long ribbons that set the seven primitive colors | 
at defiance—sometimes the hats are of felt, again | 
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of fur, and not unfrequently of straw, with yellow 
lining. ; 

But we have run off after this butterfly rivaling 
group, and forgotten our good-natured Tyrolese at 
his booth. There he stands quietly amusing the 
children with little men that turn somersets, and 
little women that look at them and clap their 
hands to see such sport; then he marches out his 
varnished soldiers and red, blue, and green horses; 
and when these have performed their part, appear 
the cows, and lambs, and pigs, and all the race of 
domestic animals, most beautifully cut in wood— 
the work perhaps of his own wife and children at 
their fireside in some cabin in the Grodner valley; 
for this is the spot renowned for the cut-wood toys. 
And then he had tall ladies and martial heroes, and 
little pairs that would waltz to a kind of grass- 
hopper music, and country maids drawing water 
from the well, and—what had he not, pray? 

And then we hear that there is 

A TYROLESE WEDDING 

in a neighboring village, and that, of course, we 
must see. The church bells send the tones of 
joy far through the valley, and all is motion for 
the bridal festival. Toward the old and antique 
church wanders a long and motley bridal train. 
The musicians lead the van, and then follow the 
manly swains of the valley. After them come 
two groomsmen or mantle-bearers—the handsomest 
youths of the region, and this is saying much 
for their manly beauty. Then comes a band of 
maidens, with their hair wreathed with garlands, 
with hats ornamented with flowers in their hands; 
these are supported by six other mantle-bearers, 
who act as arear-guard. Next appears the bride- 
groom, with a wreath of silver wire on his head, 
and the priest at his side, who also bears a large 
wreath on his arm. Then follows the pearl of the 
party—the bride hefself—with a second priest, in 
festal robes, at her side; a garland of rosemary is 
woven in her hair, and a lace-bordered handker- 
chief in one hand, while the other carries the 
rosary; near her is her mother, with pairs of mar- 
ried dames. The solemn ceremony is performed, 
and followed by a musical mass. During the latter 
is performed the offering of burning tapers in the 
hand. This produces a beautiful effect in a church 
tilled to overflowing. 

The priests now drink the blessing of St. John, 
as they term it, to the bridal pair, and all repair to 
the village inn for the wedding-party. A band of 
minstrels has arrived there before them, ready to greet 
them with the peculiar tones of their native melodies, 
and delight the ear and please the heart. The vil- 
lage inn now becomes the theater of an inexhaust- 
ible feast, which lasts six full hours. The guests 
unite the joys of the stomach to those of the heart, 
and live and let live. But they damage no milk- 
and-water preparations of ice-cream and pound- 
cake—not they; the fatted calf adorns the board, 
and every part, from head to feet, is daintily pre- 
pared; soup, dumplings, pork, and sour-crout dis- 





appear like chaff before the wind, while ever and 
anon the master of ceremonies inquires if all they 


have to eat and drink is not without fault or blem- 


ish. To this question every well-filled mouth re- 
sponds a hearty “Ja,” and so goes on the merry 
feast, till the master of ceremonies begs a truce of 
jaws to hear his humorous discourse in relation to 
bride and groom. Little secrets are here told, and 
wit and joke fly hither and thither, till bride and 
groom send in the white flag of truce, amid roars of 
laughter. The festival now draws to a close, and 
friendly faces and generous hands crowd around 
the married pair to offer them their humble contri- 
butions, to pay the expenses of the wedding-feast 
The joyful guests now leave, one by one, after giv- 
ing the bridal blessing for a long and happy life, 
and the valley sounds with the merry peals and 
songs of those returning to their modest homes. 

Another festival of the Ziller valley is well cal 
culated to give the stranger an insight into the 
happy life of the Tyrolese peasants, and explain 
their unconquerable love for home, and herds, and 
mountains. The tinkling of cow-bells resounds far 
and wide through the valley, and the lowing and 
bleating of a never-ending train of cows and sheep 
give evidence of rustic wealth. A stately shepherd 
precedes the crowd; he wears a small green hat, 
adorned with flowers, feathers, and chamois beard, 
and all his variegated trappings show him to be 
the shepherd of the valley. He is leading home his 
flocks from a summer residence on the Alpine 
hights, where they have grazed on the sweet grass, 
watered and nurtured by the melting glaciers of 
the peaks. The May-cow, as the queen-cow of the 
herd is termed, leads the train, and shows, by her 
proud gait, that she is well aware of having pre- 
sented her master with more milk than any other 
brindle of the flock. She is adorned with wild 
flowers and a profusion of bells, and followed by 
cows and calves playing mischievously with their 
fellows, overjoyed to return to their old associa- 
tions of the valley. Then come the bleating goats 
and sheep in wild confusion, and the procession is, 
perhaps, closed with a drove of fat and healthy 
hogs, that have also been rusticating among the 
mountains. The village peasants turn out in joy- 
ful bands to meet these providers for their homes, 
and their return is a festal day. But we must 
close with the promise of another early visit to the 
Tyrol; for the story is not half told, although our 
sheet is full. 





DR. JOHNSON AND BOLINGBROKE. 

Bouincsroxe left one of his infidel publications 
to be published after his death by Mallet, a brother 
unbeliever. Dr. Johnson, when asked his opinion 
of the legacy, exclaimed, “A scoundrel! who spent 
his life in charging a pop-gun against Christianity; 
and a coward, who, afraid of the report of his own 
gun, left half a crown to a hungry Scotchman to 
pull the trigger after his death.” 
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EUDORA. 


BY MRS, R, 8, NICHOLS, 

’*T was in the leafy fullness of the year, 

When penciled shadows waver o’er the sward, 
And Nature’s heart beats audible and clear, 

Unto the quickened sense of the uplifted bard, 
That by a river’s most melodious flowing, 
Whose waves were in the yellow moonlight glowing, 
Evpora, dreaming, walked; yet was she not alone, 
For round her maiden form a loving arm was thrown. 


The waters rippled, singing, to the shore, 
And hollowed mimic caves amid the sand; 
And many a tale they told of days of yore; 
Of cruel ambush and the blazing brand; 
Though years had passed since the canoe flew 
lightly 
Across their bosom, shining still as brightly, 
As when the Indian wife, with savage fondness blest, 
Welcomed from bloody toil, her chieftain to her 
breast. : 


And sang the waves of forests, grand and old, 
That once, on the ascending shores arose, 
Which stood, when twice two hundred years had 
rolled, 
Unsapped, unmildewed by destroying foes! 
They whispered secrets of the nightly waning, 
Of moon and stars, when silence deep was reigning 
In the luxuriant wilds, which Christians ne’er had 
trod, 
Whose echoes ne’er had heard the holy name of God. 


Evupora listened, for her soul drank in 
The solemn mysteries of religious night! 
Though pure of heart, she bore the taint of sin, 
Bequeathed by those who fled from Eden’s light; 
Yet, through this curse that rests on human bosoms, 
There sprang from out her own, Faith’s fragrant 
blossoms, 
Embalming all her thoughts, and lifting to the skies 
Their urns of heavenly light, like angels’ tender 
eyes! 


Though few her years, her life had been the scene 
Of bitter trials; all the forms of ill 

Had come her fondest, brightest hopes between, 
And shaken oft the strong, enduring will; 

But she had risen from the furnace purer, 

Her love as steadfast, and her faith the surer, 

And anchored now upon the faithful Savior’s breast, 

She smiled on all the past, serene amid her rest! 


And in the center of her being’s heart, 
Struck deep the roots of an exhaustless love 
For Nature’s works, undraped by man or art— 
The flowers of earth; the flaming stars above; 
The brooklet’s murmur and the sea’s rejoicings; 
The lightning’s flashes and the thunder’s voicings; 
The river’s song and ripple, and the sunbeam’s glow; 
The glistening leaves of summer, and pale winter's 
snow. 





All Nature’s voices had a pleasant sound: 
She gathered wisdom fron the ant and bee; 

No wild shrub sprang unnoticed from the ground; 
No thing too humble for her eye to see. 

She lent her ear in secret, shady places— 

The haunt of tiny elves with human faces; 

Held converse with sweet Echo in the rocky vale, 

And, laughing, mocked sad whippowil’s unceasing 

wail. 


And there was one to whom her heart was given, 
Who loved her with a fervent, generous love; 
And by the river, on that glorious even, 
Their vows were registered by stars above! 
The wind may cease its sighs, the birds their singing, 
And flowers grow scentless where the vines are 
clinging, 
Ere from Evpora’s heart that dream of bliss shall 
fade, 
Or her true soul forget the sacred vows then made! 


—EE 


THE DREAMY PAST. 


LINES WRITTEN ON MY EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 
BY MARY. 

Tue wind is sweeping o’er the mountains high, 

And all the air with mournful music fills; 
The clouds sink low to earth, and gloomily 

Their heavy curtains wrap the distant hills; 
But still more dark, and vague, and undefined, 
Are the unwonted thoughis that wander through 

my mind. 


O, can it be that eighteen years are past, 
Since I set sail on life’s mysterious sea? 

How swift its dancing billows glide! how fast 
They bear me onward to eternity! 

A few more rapid waves, perhaps, may flow, 

And I shall reach the shore to which all mortals go. 


Swiftly and brightly has life’s morning fled, 
Almost untouched by earthly care and ill; 

Our Father’s gentle hand my steps has led 
Through life’s green pastures, by its waters still; 

But as to-day my glance is backward cast, 

How many specters dim rise from the shadowy past! 


Visions of wasted hours, of idle dreams, 
And errors numberless, how sad they rise! 
And as the past grows bright with memory’s gleams, 
They cast on me their still reproachful eyes, 
That speak unuttered words, though unforgot: 
“Thou knewest thy duty, but thou didst it not.” 


Father in heaven, forgive thy erring child! 
I fain would tread the strait and narrow way; 
But my weak nature, evermore beguiled 
Through lonely paths, oft wanders far astray. 
I shrink from earthly cares, from sorrow’s night; 
My strength is weakness; guide my steps aright! 
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THE at is SISTERS. 


BY HARMONY. 
‘<’T was pitiful to see the early flower 
Nipped by the unfeeling frost, just when it rose, 
Lovely in youth, and put its beauties on.” 

Turns are, indeed, different kinds of beauty; but 
the one I most admire is that which receives its 
expression from the heart. Of such a cast of beauty 
was Lucy. Her eye beamed with the warmth of 
pity, and all the kinder feelings of the soul shone 
in her countenance. It was her anxiety to please, 
by the kindness of her disposition and the courtesy 
of her manners, that invested her with the most 
attractions. She was not calculated to dazzle the 
gay world or to attract observation; but those who 
knew her intimately loved her well. She was of a 


thoughtful disposition, and had devoted the morn- 
ing of her life to the service of the Redeemer; and 
surely 


*¢ A flower when offered in the bud 
Is no vain sacrifice.” 
Grace had shed its influences upon her heart, and 
she found the ways of religion to be those of pleas- 
antness and peace. 

Lucy was attached to the delightful task of teach- 
ing; and she continued unwearied in the perform- 
ance of her duties as a teacher for several years. 
Her gentleness won the affections of her pupils, 
and her attainments and amiable disposition gained 
the esteem and affection of her friends and ac- 
quaintances. But that which gave the crowning 
grace was piety. She would tell her pupils of the 
sweet consolations of religion and the dear promises 
of the Gospel to the young. Even the playfulness 
of the children was chastened with something of a 
holy cast, as the little group listened to their young 
and lovely teacher. Lucy had cultivated those 
internal graces on which He who regards not the 
outward appearance, looks with complacency; and 
she, like the “king’s daughter,” we may hope, was 
“all glorious within.” 

The last time I saw Lucy was at the house of 
God. It was communion day; and, as she ap- 
proached the table of the Lord, there was some- 
thing almost celestial in her appearance. The light 
of holy trust rested on her features. And, as the 
minister closed the exercises, she raised her down- 
cast eyes to heaven, as if mentally sharing the 
prayer. I caught, as by inspiration, the spirit of 
devotion, and enjoyed emotions of bliss which may 
be equaled, but which I think will never be sur- 
passed, till I am permitted to gaze on the glories 
of my divine Redeemer. Who can describe the 
bliss or sketch that bright vision on which faith 
looks with joy unspeakable? 

I saw that life’s bloom was fast fading from 
Lucy’s cheek; but that paleness, contrasted with 
the deep shade of her dark and shining hair, and 
the silken lashes that partially vailed the light of 





her clear blue eye, gave a yet stranger interest to a 
countenance of unearthly beauty. A week passed 
away—and I heard that Lucy was ill of a violent 
fever. She was at times delirious, tossed about 
amid the wild conceptions of a disordered fancy. 
In these paroxysms, she would, in imagination, call 
her pupils around her, and go through with the 
regular duties of a teacher, and then talk to them 
of heaven, of happiness, and of bright angels; and 
then she would pray that the great Source and 
Author of all truth would enlighten their under- 
standing, and lead them into all truth. Her dear 
friends wept, and kissed her pallid brow, as they 
sat by the bedside and listened to the unearthly 
tones, whose solemn eloquence thrilled every lis- 
tener like the voice of a spirit from a better world 
than this. 

Her sufferings were short. The hour of her de- 
parture drew near. She called her weeping friends 
around her; and, as a beautiful smile sat playing 
upon her countenance, she gave the parting kiss, 
the affectionate adieu, and expressed the delightful 
satisfaction she felt in the prospect of being released 
from sin and suffering, and being admitted to the 
presence of the Savior; and then she exhorted them 
all to prepare to meet her in a world of bliss. The 
silver cord was loosed, and, in the prospect of a 
blissful immortality, she passed away to the home 
of the blessed. 

« Rest, dear Lucy, in thy silent grave; 
Thy sacred dust shall watchful angels keep, 
Till God himself shall burst the blue concave, 
And with his voice wake thee from thy sleep. 
Then from the dust shall rise the beauteous clay, 
With youth immortal from the moldering tomb, 
Perfect in beauty, never to decay, 
With charms irradiant of eternal bloom.” 

But the sad dirge is not yet ended. Death shook 
his dart again, and won another spoil. Ere three 
months had sped their course, her dear sister, too, 
was laid in the silent tomb. Sarah was warm, 
generous, and ardent in her nature. There wasa 
lightness and joyousness in every motion, and in 
her dark eye a world of hopes was mirrored. I 
would not imply that she was faultless; for her 
spirits were naturally gay, and she sometimes 
yielded to a levity which led her to trifle with 
serious things. She had neglected the “one thing 
needful,” till the dying counsel of a loving sister, 
expressed with the most tender solicitude, arrested 
her career of thoughtlessness. She then began 
seriously to reflect on what God had done. He had 
taken her beloved sister away, who was dear to her 
almost as life. Should the separation be forever? 
As these reflections passed through her mind, she 
was convinced of the vanity of trusting in any 
thing below for happiness; that, however congenial 
the world, with all its flattering prospects and 
pleasing hopes, might be to her taste and wishes, 
she held them by a very precarious tenure. They 
could not yield her what she now felt was indis- 
pensable to her own happiness—they were delights 
of which she might be deprived at a moment’s 
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warning. She saw the necessity of having an in- 
terest in Jesus; and earnest were her efforts to 
find that peace which the world knoweth not of. 
She felt that she made light of those things which 
angels desire to look into; that she had neglected 
her own salvation. Now she was fleeing for refuge 
to that dear Savior, who himself bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree. Follow her to the foot- 
stool of mercy, and, while tears suffuse her eyes, 
listen to her earnest pleadings. She found comfort 
there she would not exchange for all the joys of 
earth. Notwithstanding all her unworthiness, 
Jesus smiles, and bids her welcome. O the riches 
of his goodness—his goodness to such a worm! 
The cloud had passed away, and all was peaceful 
as paradise. The sweet light of the Savior’s coun- 
tenance was shining upon ‘her. O how precious 
did he appear! 

She continued in prayer and praise, till morning 
dawned upon her, and the sun sent forth his herald 
rays into her chamber. She looked out upon the 
world. The morning sun shone upon the grass, 
heavy with dew, and the damp leaves of the trees 
glittered with a thousand beautiful hues; for the 
breath of autumn had passed over them, changing 
their color. For the first time in her life, as she 
looked forth upon the landscape and its glorious 
canopy, Sarah felt the presence of the all-pervading 
Spirit of the universe, and from the inmost depths 
of her soul she exclaimed, “God made this beautiful 
world!” It was a glorious sunrise to her; and, as 
she watched the crimson clouds, edged with gold, 


till wave after wave grew pale, they were to her 
like opening vistas into heaven, and the sweet 
incense of praise and thanksgiving ascended to the 


throne of her heavenly Father. She sought her 
friends, and told them what God had done for her 
soul. Her heart was filled with his divine good- 
ness. She had drank from the fountain of living 
waters. The cheerful and blessed hope of glory 
had dawned, in its full light and luster, upon her 
soul, and she was rejoicing as one that findeth 
great spoil. 

A few days after she was taken suddenly very ill. 
She felt from the first that she should never recover. 
She lingered several weeks; her sufferings were ex- 
treme. But, in the midst of all, she enjoyed a 
sweet composure of mind and a heavenly tran- 
quillity of soul. She was cheerful with her young 
friends who watched by her bedside, night after 
night, and often spoke to them of the importance 
of early religion, and besought them, in the most 
feeling manner, while in health, to seek and obtain 
an interest in Jesus. ‘O the vanity of the world 
and its enjoyments!” she would exclaim. ‘TI feel 
its nothingness. Religion is the only thing that is 
desirable, and ought to be made the great business 
of life.” 

But she was fast passing away. The flushed 
cheek, the fitful pulse, the laboring breath, and the 
cold, clammy sweat convinced all that death’s cold, 
iron grasp was freezing every earthly tie. She 





summoned her weeping friends to her bedside, and 
bade them farewell, till the last trump shall sound, 
to wake the sleeping dead! and, like the dim glory 
of the declining sun, so glided from the earth the 
spirit of the lovely Sarah, winging its way upward 
to its seat prepared for the saints in heaven. A 
sweet and placid smile rested upon her counte- 
nance. Her friends felt that murmuring thoughts 
should be repressed, for she had gone to heaven. 
They laid her in the tomb, a lovely offering. 
And there, beneath the green sward, these two 
sweet sisters sleep the noiseless sleep of peace. 
‘ A brilliant star, while in this lower sphere, 

Sarah shone, reflecting light divine, 

Too bright to sparkle long, our minds to cheer, 

And lend her influence in this dreary clime. 

On angels’ wings triumphant borne on high, 

I saw her leave this transient world behind— 

Beyond those orbs which deck the azure sky, 

To take that crown which God for her designed.” 





A PICTURE OF STRANGE DELUSION. 


BY TRUTH-LOVER, 


We have frequently been surprised to see with 
what an unyielding fondness the rabble in the 
days of Nero applauded and followed the course of 
this most bloody emperor. The reader will recol- 
lect that Nero himself clandestinely fired the city 
of Rome, and, having ascended an eminence, with 
a harp in hand, played and sung to the music of the 
flames. He denied subsequently and most obsti- 
nately of having had any thing to do with the 
conflagration, but blamed the whole affair on the 
Christians then living in the city. Upon these 
poverty-stricken people he succeeded in bringing 
down almost universal execration. The populace, 
high and low, fell on them, and pursued them to the 
very death. Nero sat in silence and delight while 
nameless tortures were applied to them. He loved 
to hear them groan; he loved to hear them wail and 
shriek; and dear music to his ear was the cracking 
of their bones and the rending of their limbs. 
Yet himself, when he came to die—how did he 
act? He had not courage to take his own life, 
when he knew his assassination was inevitable. 
He called in the aid of his secretary, who, helping 
Nero to die, drew a sword across his throat. But 
mark the final consequences attending the death of 
Nero. He was most appropriately and honorably 
interred, and the vast majority of the common 
people wept at his grave as one would weep at the 
grave of a loved friend or relative! What an inex- 
plicable mystery is man to man! How strange 
his actions! how wonderful his changes! how mean 
his homage! how dreadful his ignorance! how un- 
measured his superstition! To-day, with all the 
energy of his soul, he lauds the villain whom but 
yesterday he esteemed as too base and polluted for 
a foothold on earth. 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, 


BY PLEGEINS. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Case of Abram and ‘saac, two negroes condemned to death— 
W. visits them—Gang of slaves for the south—Mode of travel- 
ing—Conspiracy against the slave-cealer—His murder—Escape 
and recapture of the slaves—The murderers accuse Abram and 
Isaac of the murder—Their condemnation and sentence—Abram 
a@ pious Methodist—Hopeful conversion of Isaac—They are led 
out for execution—Abram’s singing on the way—The gallows 
described—Abram addresses the crowd—His address to one of 
the murderers—The execution—Closing Reflections. 

Soon after his arrival at Charleston, Va., young 
W. learned that two negro men were then confined 
in the dungeon of the county jail, under sentence 
of death for the murder of a-slave-dealer, who was 
taking them to a southern market for sale; and, 
feeling concerned for their spiritual welfare, he 
sought an interview with them, to impart religious 
instruction, if need be. But he was not permitted 
by the sheriff to enter their dark and gloomy celi, 
and could, therefore, converse with them only 
through the grated iron door, without being able to 
see them. 

As an item in the early history of such doings in 
the west, we make up, from the written narrative 
of W., the following condensed account of the case: 

These two colored men—Abram and Isaac—with 
a number of others, had been bought up in Mary- 
land, by a slave-dealer, in the summer of 1803, for 
the Louisiana sugar plantations. As iscommon, in 


this slave traffic, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, kindred and friends, 
were torn asunder, perhaps without even the poor 
consolation of a last embrace, and never again per- 


mitted to see, to hear of, or from each other! Hav- 
ing made up his complement of slaves, this dealer 
in human flesh had them collected at a depot, hand- 
cuffed and chained together, in double file, to a 
strong chain passing along between each pair of 
them. The forward end of this chain was attached 
to the hinder part of the provision wagon, and in 
this manner they were marched in the middle of 
the road, like cattle, through dust and mud, through 
rain or sunshine, and obliged to endure 
*« The peltings of the pitiless storm,” 

and sleep, perhaps, in the open air, still chained 
together. On reaching the Ohio river, they were 
put on board of a flat-bottomed boat, in which they 
descended the river, toward the “sunny south.” 

Somewhere on the route, they had been furnished 
with a file or two, by some person, with which, 
when the driver was asleep, they filed the rivets of 
their handcuffs so nearly off, that at a favorable 
opportunity, they could complete their work, and 
free themselves. In connection with this plan, the 
death of the slave-dealer was determined on by two 
or three of the gang. Abram, who was a stout, 
athletic man, was applied to by the conspirators, 
to join in the plot, but promptly refused, and tried 
to dissuade them from it. At the mouth of the 





Kanawha river, where the boat was anchored for 
the night in the Ohio, the favorable time seemed to 
have occurred. Quietly and noiselessly, the con- 
spirators completed the cutting off their handcuffs. 
They then quickly dispatched the slave-dealer, and 
liberating their companions in bondage, they cut 
the boat loose, and pushed it to the opposite bank, 
and landing on the soil of Ohio, a short distance 
above Gallipolis, they set off into the country, in 
the hope of making their escape. But the alarm 
was soon given, and a posse raised at Gallipolis, 
and set out in pursuit of the fugitives, who were 
all overtaken and brought back. As the crime was 
committed within the jurisdiction of Virginia, the 
fugitives were taken into Kanawha county, where a 
court of examination was held by justices of the 
peace. The murderers now became alarmed, know- 
ing the fate which awaited them. They knew that 
Abram was awake when the murder was committed, 
and witnessed the deed, and they feared his testi- 
mony. Isaac, although one of the conspirators, 
shrunk back from the scene, and left the perpetra- 
tion of the deed to his companions; and they feared 
that his testimony would also be brought against 
them. They saw that their only hope of escape 
would be to accuse Abram and Isaac of the murder, 
and to unite in their testimony against these two, 
as the only guilty persons. Accordingly, they con- 
certed together for this purpose, and to agree in 
their evidence. They, therefore, took the earliest 
opportunity to give information against these two 
men, and to accuse them of the murder. The plan 
succeeded. Abram and Isaac, when arraigned be- 
fore the court, were found guilty, upon the testi- 
mony of the conspirators, and sentenced to be hung. 

Abram, who was about thirty-five years old, 
informed W. that he had been, for many years, a 
professor of religion, and a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; and that he had a wife 
and seven children in Maryland, whom, at his sale, 
he was not permitted to see. He constantly pro- 
tested his innocence of the murder, and declared 
that the very men, on whose false testimony he had 
been convicted, were themselves the murderers. 
W. visited him almost daily, to converse with and 
comfort him, and was gratified to find him, though 
“sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” The support of 
divine grace and the consolations of the Holy Spirit 
seemed now to buoy up his soul, in the near pros- 
pect of the violent death which awaited him. The 
other prisoner, a young man, was, for a long time, 
impenitent, and refused to converse on the subject 
of his soul’s salvation; but, by the earnest exhorta- 
tions of his pious fellow-prisoner, joined with those 
of young W.., he, at length, “thought on his ways,” 
was thoroughly awakened, and “ fled for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope set before” him. His con- 
victions were deep and pungent, and his penitence 


| manifestly sincere, and resulted in his hopeful con- 


| 


version. 
At the appointed time—a cold, wintery day in 
December, 1803—the fetters of these two unfortu- 
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nate men were knocked off, and they were led out 
for execution. They were clad in the same thin 
garments which they had worn during the summer, 
and which had probably not been changed since 
sentence of death had been passed upon them. On 
coming out of their cell, young W., who now saw 
them for the first time, spoke to them, who, recog- 
nizing his well-known voice, seemed glad to see 
him; and grasping his hand, with many thanks for 
his alleged kindness in visiting them and adminis- 
tering to their spiritual comfort, they bade him an 
affecting farewell. Seated in a cart, they were 
drawn to the place of execution. On the way 
thither, Abram, in a clear, strong, and very musical 
voice, sang that beautiful hymn, 
* And let this feeble body fail,” etc. 

The appropriateness of most of the hymn, the mel- 
ody of his fine voice, the sweetness of his tones, 
and the fervent, devotional feeling with which it 
was sung, brought tears from many eyes; and the 
sympathy manifested on the occasion was doubtless 
hightened by the general impression which pre- 
vailed, that this man—the victim of a cruel con- 
spiracy—was about to die an ignominious death 
for a crime of which he was wholly innocent. 

The gallows was of the rudest construction, and 
was erected in the woods, a quarter of a mile in the 
rear of the village. A stout pole, cut from a sap- 
ling, was placed against two trees standing some 
fifteen feet apart, and raised on forks cut from other 
saplings, to the hight of about twelve feet from the 
ground, where it was securely propped. Under 


this pole the cart containing the prisoners was | 


driven. There were present to witness the execu- 
tion, some three hundred persons. The sheriff now 
informed the prisoners, that if they had any thing 
to say to the audience, they were at liberty to speak. 
Abram then arose, and delivered a calm and sensi- 
ble address of about twenty minutes. He gave a 
brief account of his life, of his religious experience, 
of the*occurrences subsequent to his sale to the 
slave-dealer, and the circumstances relating to the 
murder, solemnly declaring his innocence of any 
participation in it. He spoke feelingly of his affec- 
tionate wife and children, from whom he had been 
cruelly separated forever, without even the privilege 
of bidding them adieu. During the delivery of the 
address, one of the perjured witnesses, upon whose 
false testimony Abram had been condemned, was 
looking out from behind a tree, at the outskirts of 
the crowd, which he expected to screen him from 
the observation of the speaker, whom he had not 
the courage to face. But the keen eye of Abram 
detected him, and he called him by name: 

“‘ Peter !”’ said he, in a voice a little elevated, and 


you; for I have somewhat tosay to you. You know, 
Peter, that with your own hand you assisted in the 
murder, and that I had counseled you against it. 
You know that I had nothing to do in it, and am 
entirely innocent of the crime, or of any consent to 
it. 








And yet, Peter, you have deliberately and ' 


falsely sworn that J was the murderer; and by your 
false testimony, I am now about to suffer a shame- 
ful death, which, but for your perjury, would have 
fallen upon you! O, Peter! I shudder at the 
thought of the fearful reckoning which awaits you 
at the bar of God! There will be no hiding behind 
the trees there—no escaping by false swearing! I 
call upon you, now, in the presence of this solemn 
assembly—in the presence of that God to whose 
bar, in a few minutes, I shall be called myself—to 
think seriously of the terrible and double crime you 
have committed! And I warn you, now, of that 
fearful retribution—that dreadful and ‘ everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power,’ which awaits you, if you 
repent not.” 

During the delivery of this pointed address to 
himself, Peter stood terrified, and looked as if he 
would have fallen to the ground, but for the sup- 
port of the tree against which he leaned. Abram 
closed his address with an appropriate exhortation 
to the audience, and by expressing his confident 
and joyful hope of everlasting life. Isaac spoke, in 
a low voice, about three minutes; but expressed a 
firm trust in the mercy of God, through the atone- 
ment of Christ, and his blessed hope of heaven. 
No clergyman was present, to attend and render 
the appropriate services to these poor criminals, in 
their last moments. Indeed, it is not recollected 
that there was one clergyman resident or laboring 
in the county at that time. 

The sheriff now ascended the cart, to perform 
his last office to the criminals. After adjusting the 
ropes around their necks, the other. ends thereof 


; were thrown over the pole, and made fast to it, and 


the caps drawn over their faces; after which the 
sheriff told them that they were allowed five min- 
utes for silent prayer, and to commend their souls 
to their Creator. At the signal given by him, the 
cart, in which the criminals stood, was driven from 
under them, and they were lanched into eternity. 
Their bodies were cut down about half an hour 
afterward, and immediately tumbled, together, into 
a grave wich had been dug for the purpose near 
the gallows. 

Sickened at heart by the appalling scene, young 
W. turned away from it, in a tumult of most pain- 
ful feelings, and indulging in no very pleasant 
reflections upon “man’s inhumanity toman.” This 
was the first—the only—public execution he ever 
witnessed; for, as he left the ground, he firmly 
resolved that he would never again look upon 
another such scene. Many of the states have, of 
late years, prohibited by law the public execution 


| of condemned criminals; and we hope that, ere- 
pointing to him—“ Peter, stand out, that I may see 


long, all the states of this Union will enact similar 
legal prohibitions. 


~ 
> 





Satvation was first a purpose, then a promise, then 
a work, then a gift, and at last a glorious possession. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHANCE. 


BY MISS EBMILY 6. SROWN. 

Tue mind which can wander through the vast 
field of nature without being sensible of creative 
wisdom, is destitute of the truest and most refined 
enjoyment. The philosopher who has never felt 
the practical influence of religion, may explore the 
mazes and mysteries of his favorite science; he may 
trace the relation of cause and effect, and speculate 
upon things unknown; yet what are his sentiments, 
compared with the ennobling emotions of him who 
sees in every production of nature some “mark of 
deep design,-of omnipresent Deity?” He bows be- 
fore a holier shrine; he has access to a purer foun- 
tain. The Eternal Presence overshadows him; a 
voice, deeper and more sacred than the melodies 
of nature, breathes its music into the depths of his 
soul. 

Hard, indeed, must be that heart to whom the 
proofs of an all-wise Creator and Preserver come 
not with unanswerable conviction. Willfully clos- 
ing his eye to the light of revelation, and his ear 
to the voice of truth, the Atheist abscribes to a 
blind and uncertain chance all the wonders and 
glories of creation. Wander on, poor, misguided 
one, with a heavy and weary heart; for in thy 
chance-world there is no hope for the desolate, 
no salvation from sorrow. The friends of thy 
youth, the dearly cherished, the lamented, have 
passec into utter oblivion. Floating, without a 


guide, upon the sea of time, thou, too, shalt sink, 


to rise no more forever. The star of thy being 
shall set in eternal darkness. The beautiful earth, 
which Chance has arrayed in such loveliness, and 
made the theater of such great events, the field of 
such exalted action, shall fade into nothingness. 
A day, an hour, a moment, may witness its destruc- 
tion; for Chance is its guide through the ocean of 
space, and, with no trumpet voice to sound the last 
fearful warning, may plunge it into depths un- 
known. The glorious chance-created sun, whose 
golden beams illuminate and vivify the earth, and 
gladden the hearts of men, sinks gently behind the 
western hills. Shall he chance to rise again? As 
if appointed by an all-ruling hand, the seasons 
pursue their unvarying course, showering the earth 
with blessings. What strange chance causes them 
to succeed each other with such unceasing regu- 
larity? The breath of spring parches not with 
excessive heat, ceases not to expand the buds into 
life and beauty; no frosts nor snows bind the flow- 
ers of summer; the leaves of autumn ever feel the 
touch of decay; the path of winter smiles not with 
bloom and verdure. They have advanced with 
order and harmony since this chance-world began. 
Yet how may the husbandman know, as he sows 
his seed beneath the gentle influence of spring, 
that chance will bring it to maturity in the au- 
tumn? Hath no voice pronounced the decree, 
“While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 





and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall not cease?” 

Night spreads around her mantle of darkness, 
and clothes the heavens with power and sublimity. 
There move the stars in burning splendor. Science 
has traced their pathway, and pointed out their 
limits in the realms of space. How harmoniously 
they move! planets about their respective suns, 
and suns around their distant and unknown center. 
What mind was capable of conceiving so glorious 
a plan? What hand sustains them in their course? 
Is there a dweller of earth in whose breast glows 
no conception of Infinite wisdom and Infinite love? 
Is there one who can say in his heart, “‘ Chance is 
the only deity ?” 

So perfectly is the voice of nature in unison with 
revelation, in maintaining the existence of a first 
Cause, it appears scarcely probable that the skeptic 
should, in his secret heart, give credence to the 
assertion of his lips. Yet so averse to truth is that 
unregenerated mind which is “ enmity against God,” 
that the awful delusion may, for a while, be allowed 
to blind the spiritual vision of its votary. The 
dread of future retribution, the vague desire, at 
first so startling to conscience, if not at once ex- 
pelled as an unholy intruder, will lurk in the soul, 
an agent of irreparable evil, till the desire termin- 
ates in actual belief, and the phartom becomes a 
reality. 

The mental as well as the material world exhib- 
its strong evidences of an overruling Power. In all 
earth’s mighty revolutions and political changes, 
mind has held its wonder-working sway. And it 
may possess faculties of which man is yet uncon- 
scious—powers that will not be developed, till, 
perfected in nature, and freed from all that defileth, 
“the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.” 

Let chance be introduced as the principle which 
directs and overrules the operations of mind, and 
order and beauty will be succeeded by chaos and 
deformity. In the world of chance there is no 
certainty—nothing but trembling hope and fearful 
anticipation. The chain of events, by chance so 
curiously linked together, may soon be snapped 
asunder, the race of mankind swept away, the 
world’s history forgotten. In the world of chance 
there is no infinite Father, regarding his suffering 
children with an eye of compassion and lové. In 
the world of chance there is no Redeemer. From 
sin and misery there is none to deliver, none to 
save. Yet to him upon whose soul the true light 
has dawned, life is immortal, and chance is naught. 
And upon his head is pronounced the blessing, 
“Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 
refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, there 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling.” 





a 


We know that we must meet to part, but we 
know not that we part to meet again. 
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BISHOP HEBER. 


BY ZFRWIN HOUSE. 

“ Wuere was Moses, when his candle went out?” 
asked a facetious friend, once, of Reginald Heber. 
“On Mount Nebo,” instantly replied he; “for there 
he died, and there his lamp of life may well be said 
to have gone out.” This is an incident related by 
the relatives of Heber, when the latter was only 
seven years of age, as evidence of his remarkable 
aptitude in retaining important events in the his- 
tory of the Bible. No doubt, Heber’s attainments, 
religious and literary, were of a superior order, a 
proof of which we have in the fact, that at the age 
of thirteen he was admitted to All-Souls’ College, 
Oxford, and had then a reputation equal to many 
who had completed their course and taken their 
degree. Beside the reputation of brilliant classical 
attainments, young Heber soon added the celebrity 
of possessing poetic powers of the highest order. 
The poem beginning with the following stanza is 
said to have been written when he was in his six- 
teenth year: 

* By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 

How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath, beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 

Lo, such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God!” 

Heber’s “Palestine,” a poem which the author 
wrote in his twentieth year, was pronounced the 
best prize poem ever produced at an English uni- 
versity. Walter Scott heard Heber read it, before 
he had finally completed it, and awarded him high 
praise in his addresses to the Muses. “One thing, 
and one thing alone,” remarked Sir Walter, “have 
you omitted: it is, that no tools were employed in 
the erection of the Temple.” Immediately Regi- 
nald acknowledged the omission, and gave the fol- 
lowing beautiful couplet: 

‘* No hammer fell, nor ponderous axes rung; 

Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung.” 
Professor Taylor, in remarking on the recital of this 
poem in the magnificent chapel of Oxford Univer- 
sity, says that it was received with unbounded ap- 
plause, and that the father of young Heber, who 
was present at the time, was so affected by the 
demonstrations of favor from the audience, that his 
health was materially impaired, and he shortly 
afterward died. In his twenty-first year, Mr. Heber 
received the Bachelor’s prize for an English prose 
essay, entitled “The Sense of Honor.” This article 
was written in its author’s best vein of literary 
excellence. Its illustrations and figures were apt 
and well chosen. Its thrusts at national and social 


evils were of a most caustic nature; and yet they 
were received by all who heard the essay as evi- 
dently supported by justice and truth. It was a 
theme just suited to his capacity and genius, and 
he handled it in a manner which would have re- 








flected credit upon those who were his seniors by 
twenty-five years. 

In the year 1809 Heber paid his addresses to the 
youngest daughter of the Dean of St. Asaph. 
Some looked upon his conduct as singular. They 
thought that one possessed of such extraordinary 
attainments should look for a partner in a some- 
what higher circle of life; that is, that he should 
seek one whose possessions, in wealth and other 
things, were of the first order. Others thought 
differently, and desired to see him united in mar- 
riage to the daughter of the Dean. This event, 
happily, was accomplished. Before he was twenty- 
six years of age, he became the parish minister of 
St. Asaph, and was, wherever known, received with 
marked respect. He was assiduous in visiting the 
members of his flock, and gave a rebuke to such of 
his fellow-laborers in the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
professed to have neither the time nor the ability 
for pastoral visiting. He was careful to see that all 
the poor in his neighborhood were relieved. He 
was equally careful to supply their spiritual wants, 
and made it his duty, as often as opportunity 
offered, to pray with and for them. The distressed 
he alleviated; the cast-down he lifted up; the sick 
he comforted; the saint he encouraged; and the 
sinner he warned, with all the earnestness that one 
sent from God could warn, and in view of that day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be made known, 
and men shall receive the reward due to their 
actions here. 

Much as he appeared in public, he yet loved soli- 
tude. It was his delight, like one of old, to go 
forth and muse at eventide. His love of nature was 
strong; his love of nature’s God still stronger. 

In the year 1815 Mr. Heber was chosen to deliver 
a course of lectures, known as the Bampton Lec- 
tures. He complied with reluctance. His theme 
was the personality and office of the Christian 
Comforter; and though well and ably discussed, his 
criticisms on several points were caviled by review- 
ers, and involved him in considerable difficulty. 
Yet he bore all with humility, and did not suffer 
himself to be so far disturbed as not occasionally 
to give time to literature and its pursuits. Hence, 
we find him writing for the Edinburg Review, in 
which appeared some of his finest prose and poetic 
pieces. 

When in his thirty-sixth year, his attention was 
directed to the missionary enterprise. He then 
wrote the hymn commencing, 

** From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
This was first sung at Wrexham Church, but is now 
known and sung throughout the Christian world. 
While on the eve of establishing himself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, near London, he received the appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Calcutta, though, it must 
be confessed, it was not from any desire to increase 
his worldly aggrandizement. Mr. Heber had felt, 
for many years, a deep interest for the welfare of 
Christianity in British India. Added to this, he 
naturally had a love of oriental climes; and though 
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he had a keen perception of the terrible natural 
phenomena of the tropics, he suffered himself to be 
carried away by the varied and enchanting scenery, 
and the magnificence of their natural productions. 
But the hour of separation from England was one 
of deep and bitter feeling. He parted from his 
friends with the almost prophetic assurance of never 
being able to return to them; yet there was a calm 
resignation in his course which none but the de- 
voted servant of God could experience. In a letter 
to a friend, he observed, that a minister, like a sol: 
dier, should go on any service to which he thinks 
himself suited, whether it be entirely congenial to 
his heart or not. Accordingly, he set sail for India 
on the sixteenth day of June, 1823, where he ar- 
rived, after a long and perilous voyage. 

The duties of his diocese, in this far-off land, 
were exceedingly onerous; yet we find him willing 
to engage in any thing by which he could amelior- 
ate the condition of the heathen around him. His 
talents secured him the respect of all, while his 
bland, unostentatious, but affectionate manner 
bound almost every heart to his. In the course of 
his visits and travels, Bishop Heber visited Ceylon, 
where he was instrumental in effecting much good. 
Toward the latter part of February, 1826, he under- 
took the journey to the Madras Presidency; but his 
great exertions at this time proved fatal to his 
health. He died suddenly, away from home, on 
the 3d of April, 1826, in his forty-third year. 

The intelligence of his death caused the profound- 
est regret among all classes of citizens at Calcutta. 
A void had been created which none could fill. A 
man had departed from them whom none could 
equal, and whom none had known but to love. 
Not by his own flock merely, but by all other relig- 
ous persons, and by the natives generally, he was 
mourned, as a good and a great man fallen in Israel. 
How strikingly appropriate to his premature death 
the words of Montgomery: 

“ Tranquil amidst alarms, 
Death found him in the field— 
A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield: 
His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with recent fight, 


Ready, that t, at . 
Through rock and steel to smite. 





At midnight came the cry, 
*To meet thy God, prepare” 
He woke, and caught his Captain’s eye; 
Then, strong in faith and prayer, 
His spirit, with a bound, 
Burst its incumbering clay; 
His tent, at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay.” 


————+-0-+—__ —__ 


Ler every individual remember, that there is 
nothing derogatory in any employment that min- 


isters to the well-being of the races. It is the spirit 
that is carried into an employment that elevates or 
degrades it. 





THE THREE BUDS. 


BY W. GB. KINCAID, ESQ. 


How frequently, dear reader, are you reminded 
that woman and flowers are fitting companions! 
The association is, indeed, a lovely one, emblemat- 
ical of purity, innocence, and loveliness. Observa- 
tion and experience both teach, that the intelligent 
female, in almost all instances, is an admirer of 
flowers, delighting to be surrounded by the beauties 
of nature. 

It was my happy privilege to know one, of whom 
it might be truly said she was “too bright to live,” 
who seemed to revel with delight among flowers, 
but, alas! “‘ who is not,” for God hath taken her to 
himself. How true may it be said of the lovely in 
this life, that the most “ beautiful flowers fade the 
socnest!” The blast of this world is too keen for the 
tender plant, and it is transplanted to heaven, its 
natural soil, there to bloom forever. Years ago I 
I knew one; may I say a word of her, reader? In 
her childhood this affection for flowers had a being, 
and continued to increase, as years succeeded each 
other; so that when budding into womanhood, this 
lovely companionship was fully developed, in all 
its beauties. When she had come forth into a full- 
blown flower, from the merry girl to the queenly 
woman, another one claimed her as his own, who was 
to be the stay and arm of her defense, through the 
checkered scenes of this uncertain life. Hand in 
hand, the journey of life was entered upon; two 
willing hearts became one, in interest and pursuit. 

The bridal hour is over; the congratulations of 
dear friends are past; and in their stead are the 
charms of domestic felicity and comfort which clus- 
ter around their own fireside. In a few months 
after this event, genial spring and balmy summer 
came—the seasons for sweet flowers. The change 
of relation in life, with this dear one, did not ban- 
ish the society of flowers—lovely associates! No, 
no! They still claimed and received attention, as 
before. 

Permit me, dear reader, to have you fancy your- 
self in a neat parlor, where all around you bespoke 
the taste of one who was a gem among her sex, yea, 
her worth being far above “rubies.” The first 
object that greeted you, upon entering this room, 
would be a delightful odor from a vase of delicate, 
rich flowers, interspersed with choice buds. To 
the intelligent person this is almost a sufficient test 
of the character of the mind; for this instance you 
have the index of thesame. One beautiful summer 
morn, a beautifully arranged bouquet of choice 
buds and flowers was in possession of this one—a 
gift from her companion, from which she culled 
“three buds;” two were just opening into flowers— 
the other one scarce gave any indication of it. They 
were carefully arranged together, bound by white 
silk ribbon, and preserved in a book, as the repre- 
sentation of a trio—the opening buds to be em- 
blems of herself and companion, the husband; the 
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little tiny bud, which was inclosed in the embraces 
of its petals, was emblematical of a being whose 
heart was yet untainted with the misery of this 


sin-cursed earth. How beautiful, yet striking illus- | 


tration ! 

All was joy, and peace, and happiness; earth’s 
treasures were bestowed upon them in luxuriant 
fullness; Heaven’s choicest blessings were showered 
down in a copious abundance; but before the howl- 
ing and dreary winter had passed away, the ruth- 
less hand of the destroyer was laid upon that dear 
one, the idol of her companion, the choicest bud of 
the trio, and she was laid low in the narrow, silent 
grave. What a change in one short year! but how 
illustrative of the opening bud, or full-blown flower, 
in its existence! The voice of the prophet confirms 
this truth, in the exclamation, “ All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodness thereof is as the flower of the 
field; the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, be- 
cause the Spirit of the Lord bloweth on it.” 

The dark, gloomy grave hath shut from the eye 


all that was once so lovely in life. The voice that | 
so frequently, in tones of sweetness and melody, |! 
fell upon the ear, is silent, yea, dumb; the eye that | 
was wont to shine with brilliancy, is dimmed by | 
the film of death; that hand, that delighted to min- 
ister to every want, is cold and motionless in death; | 
the beautiful and graceful form is moldering to its | 
mother dust, never to rise, till the last trump shall 


sound, and God shall bid it rise. 
With what tenacity of feeling is every object con- 


nected with “ departed worth” cherished! Objects | 
which before were regarded with only a momentary | 
consideration, are now held sacred, in memory of | 


the “ loved one.” 


A day or two after this painful event had oc- | 
curred, while examining the various precious me- | 
mentoes of the absent one, among them were found | 
the three buds, resting between the leaves of a | 
prized book. In opening the book, a remarkable | 
incident occurred, all the leaves falling from one of 
the buds, while the other two remained perfect, and | 
are so to the present day, except very much faded. | 


Why were not all similarly affected, being under 
the same influences? How emblematical of the 
premature decay in life of this lovely one! 

How illustrative of our existence is the fading of 
flowers! but how unlike them, in regard to our 
future being! When they have faded, they never 
bloom again, while we who fade away here and die 
in the Lord, are transplanted, to bloom again with 
far more brilliancy than ever, in the paradise of 
God, forever and ever. 





Be frank with the world. Frankness is the field 
of honesty and courage. Say on every occasion 
just what you mean to do; and let your intention 
be to do what is right, whether the world is mad or 
pleased. Never do a wrong thing to make a friend 
nor keep one. 








A CHILD’S DEATH. 


BY M18s PH@BE CAREY, 

Wira sunshine always on his face, 
Fairer to us than summer flowers, 
How sank our trembling hearts to see 

His pathway turning off from ours; 


As one on whom we dared not look, 

So strange and chilling was his grasp, 
Took solemnly his childish hand, 

And pushed our fingers from his clasp; 


And led his half-reluctant feet 
Along the common way for all, 
Down softly toward that awful gate, 
Set in life’s farthest boundary wall ! 


But when we saw the portal gained, 
Ne’er folded back for death or sin, 

The shadow which had led him on 
Shrank back, afraid to enter in. 


And the sweet child, no more alarmed, 
But turning from us smilingly, 

Gave trustingly his little hand 
To One our dim faith scarce could see. 


And, O, how much it soothed our grief, 
To know that loving hands as ours 
Would gently lead his feet about, 
Over the heavenly hills of flowers! 


ee 


CALVARY. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 
Catvary! upon thy summit 
Once the Savior stood, 
Shedding, for a world’s redemption, 
Precious tears and blood: 
Tears, for human woe and blindness, 
There were freely shed; 
Blood for human guilt flowed freely 
From his thorn-wreathed head. 


Calvary! thine is a story, 
Telling man of love 

Which brought down the Lord from heaven, 
From his throne above. 

See him, sinner, for thee bleeding ! 
Bleeding, thee to save 

From sin’s fearful condemnation, 
And the gloomy grave! 


Calvary! the saint, when dying, 
Turns to thee his eyes; 

And in God’s appointed victim 
Sees his sacrifice; 

Rests upon it; clings unto it; 
O, what visions rise! 

For him Calvary now opens, 
A bright paradise. 
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LEFTER TO A YOUNG SKEPTIC. 


BY A GRAY-HAIRED MAN, 

“Once fooled by pious lies,” say you, “ but, 
thanks to a free and loftier thought, never to be 
again! Good-by, old Bible, sober books, and sanc- 
timonious hypocrites! I’m free—all free! The blue 
sky’s above, the green earth beneath, and bright 
glory ahead of me! Hurra for freedom!” 

Yes, “hurra for freedom!” hurra for fond 
schemes, and fair hopes, and clear skies! but know, 
that the time is coming when the all of freedom 
you now boast will be bartered, ay, and willingly, 
too, for the veriest morsel of comfort, but in vain; 
when the heavens above, and the earth beneath will 
be redolent of ruin, and when prspair, looking you 
full in the face, will mock the misery of your doom! 
You may call this preaching, if you please—fanati- 
cism—the cant of pretended sanctity—or the off- 
shoot of incorrigible lunacy; but epithets are one 
thing, and their truth is another. 

You pretend to the inability of appreciating the 
claims of religion on men of learning, like yourself. 
It will do, in your opinion, for ignorance, and pov- 
erty, and affliction, or answer as a substitute for the 
wreck of earthly enjoyment; but, my dear friend, 
are you the less concerned, in regard to piety, or 
the less answerable to God for your conduct here, 
because you know more of logic, and grammar, and 
philosophy than your unlettered neighbor? Does 
the grave mark a difference between the members 
of its silent congregation? Do not all sleep to- 
gether? Do not all mingle in one indiscriminate 
mass? Will not all awake together, and all be 
witnesses of Him that sitteth upon the throne? 
Will God receive to everlasting rest the man of cul- 
tivated intellect, and damn to everlasting infamy 
the poor soul, who, because he could not help it, 
was ignoraat in this world? 

You will forget your philosophy in a dying hour. 
You will wish for something higher and holier. 
You will renounce the deductions and demonstra- 
tions of logic, the hypotheses and dim nothings of 
worldly wisdom, for the faintest glimmering of 
hope. You will shudder to think on that which 
you can not avoid. You will look around for help 
which can not be had. You will recall scenes 
which you had thought were utterly obliterated: 

** Each fainter trace that memory holds, 
So darkly, of departed years, 


In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears.” 


And, as the crowning part of your misery, you will 
read your own sentence, and be satisfied; your 
mouth will be stopped, and your soul become guilty 
before God. 

But I forbear speaking of a future judgment. 
You affect to believe that God neither punishes here 


nor hereafter. You call hell a fiction, and the Bible 
a lie. You say there are some inconveniences 
attending a life of sin, but more attending a life of 





holiness. You say the pains of the one and the 
pleasures of the other are exaggerated, and that» 
after all, the way of transgressors is about as easy 
and pleasant, or rather more so, than the way of 
the obedient. 

And what, dear sir, is the standard of your 
appeal? Have you never heard of instances of 
human suffering, caused by sin, which made your 
very heart to tremble? Have you never seen the 
picture drawn by Dr. Young of the death-scene of 
Altamont? Have you never had any conception 
of the terrific power of conscience, and the deep 
goadings of remorse that haunt the last moments 
of the ungodly? Listen to him, addressing a 
friend, who had been poisoned by his skepticism, 
and ruined by his licentiousness: “No, no! let me 
speak on. I have not long to speak, my much 
injured friend! My soul, as my body, lies in 
ruins—in scattered fragments of broken thought. 
Remorse for the past throws my thought upon the 
future—worse dread of the future strikes it back 
upon the past. I turn, and turn, and find no ray. 
Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on me, 
thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his stake, 
and bless heaven for the flame! That is not an 
everlasting flame! that is not an unquenchable fire!” 

Men, sometimes, are so skeptical, in regard to 
what lies beyond the grave, that God, in a measure, 
brings the judgment this side of it. I have before 
me now the history of a young man, who, like 
yourself, tried to disbelieve the Bible. He suc- 
ceeded. He became an infidel. He was more. He 
had heard it said that no man could be an Atheist; 
but he knew to the contrary. He became a real 
Atheist. He succeeded perfectly in giving himself 
over to strong delusion, and in believing a lie that 
he might be damned. “But,” said he, when 
brought to a dying hour, “I am no longer an 
Atheist. I am now convinced that there is a God. 
I feel—I know that I am an accountable being, and 
that a righteous judgment awaits me in eternity. I 
have not only ruined myself, but have been the 
cause of leading others to ruin. I have blasted the 
hopes of my old father. I have broken the heart 
of my poor mother. I have lost my salvation and 
damned my soul.” 

“But,” said a friend, “God is great in mercy, 
plenteous in redemption, and will save to the utter- 
most all that come unto him.” 

“No, he can not save me; I can not be forgiven; 
I can not repent. My day of grace is all over. I 
am as miserable as sin and wrath can make me. 
My soul is in perfect agony.” 

“But you are excited; your body is diseased, and 
your mind is weak and morbid. You ought to 
endeavor to compose yourself, become calm, and 
look—” 

“No, no! none of your hypocritical cant. You 
know it is impossible for me to be composed. My 
body is well enough, but my soul is in hell! I 
once denied the existence of a hell; I scoffed at it; 
I induced others to scoff at it; but Heaven is now 
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convincing me of my error. God will not—God 
can not forgive me! O, the grave! the grave! the 
long, dark, dark night of death in which my body 
must slumber! Could I but bury my soul there, 
too! O,could I be annihilated, and be the nothing 
that I once was! I have long hoped for and ex- 
pected this; but my hope is gone. I have walked 
in the way of my heart, and in the sight of my 
eyes; and now God is bringing me into judgment. 
‘The arrows of the Almighty are within me, the 
poison whereof drinketh up my spirit.’ You can 
pray for me; but it is of no use. You may weep 
over me; but you can not save me. My soul is 
damned! the seal of reprobation is already on me!” 

This is the end of the ungodly. These are the 
consolations of infidelity. But when the curtain 
of life shall fall, and eternity rise in full view, the 
sting of conscience will be barbed with keener an- 
guish. Then it will pierce with consuming, cease- 
less, remediless remorse. Undergoing a fearful 
resurrection in its tremendous energies, it will hold 
up to the lost soul the mirror of its follies and sins, 
more frightful, were it possible, than even the flames 
of hell itself. 

But I desist. I mustclose. Yet, in the language 
of an author often lauded and quoted by yourself, 


**If ever fondest prayer 
Availed for others’ weal on high, 
Mine shall not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky.” 


You will not pray for yourself; but I shall remem- 
ber you still. We may never meet in this world. 


We shall meet amid the solemnities of the last day. 
Will it be to separate forever? 





THE ROD. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT, 

I nearp the remark, once, that every man writing 
on parental discipline was a bachelor. I fear your 
readers may say, because I wish to offer a word 
about the rod, that I am a schoolmaster. No quar- 
rel about the matter. Can every boy be governed 
by moral suasion? I know some can; and I think 
others can not. If a boy or a girl can not under- 
stand moral distinctions, by which I mean the just- 
ness of right and the turpitude of wrong, how is 
he or she to be managed? Shall he have his own 
way, and run free, and run over you, because moral 
suasion is not powerful enough for his correction? 
or shall he be compelled to obedience by physical 
means, till he can comprehend moral distinctions? 
This is the question. I should like to have some 
rod-hater answer it. It would go a great way to 
settle some of the absurd notions respecting the 
alleged barbarity of using the rod in families and 
schools; and it would tend vastly to diminish the 
number of overgrown babies and ninnyhammers 
that so seriously afflict community. 





“PETER AND JOHN” AT THE SEPULCHER. 


BY JAMES STRONG, ESQ. 

Sunset had closed the Sabbath of the paszhal 
week, with its public pomp and sacrifices; and the 
multitudes, who were gathered at the metropolis to 
celebrate their great national festival, had early 
retired to the repose furnished by the hospitality 
of the citizens. Through the upper lattice of a 
single humble residence there still gleamed a taper, 
long after the inmates had taken their evening 
meal. Females were there busy with the stone 
mortar, preparing materials for embalming, which 
they had purchased on the afternoon of the day 
previous. They had lost a friend—a dearer than a 
brother—a master. As they were thus engaged, 
their hearts were filled with mournful reflections. 
It was no ordinary funeral with them. Themselves 
but temporary sojourners at Jerusalem, they had 
accompanied their Master from Galilee, bound to 
him by an affection that had ministered to his 
wants, and that now braved the danger of an 
attendance upon him, in the midst of his avowed 
enemies. Their fears had been but too dreadfully 
realized. They had heard of his betrayal by one 
of his own disciples; they had followed him, as he 
passed, in public ignominy, through the streets to 
Golgotha; they had watched at a distance, as the 
soldiers fixed him to the cross, and the rabble jeered 
him in his agony; they had witnessed the portent- 
ous darkness; they had heard his expiring cry; they 
had followed his corpse to the adjoining garden and 
vault; and now they were about to perform the last 
offices of care to his remains. Tears still trembled 
in their eyes, as they thought, over and over again, 
these fearful occurrences; but they pursued their 
task in silence, for their hearts were too full to con- 
verse even with one another. At length their work 
was done, and they retired to rest; for they must 
rise to-morrow, and begin their errand at the sepul- 
cher, before the thoroughfares and suburbs should 
be crowded by the visitors awaking for their festive 
duties. 

The first streaks heralding the sun were just 
mingling with the gray light of dawn over the 
Mount of Olives, and the full moon was about set- 
ting beyond the plains toward the Mediterranean, 
as the little company of Galilean women emerged 
from one of the western gates of the city, near the 
slight eminence that served for a place of public 
execution, carrying the spices which they had pre- 
pared the evening before. No one was yet stirring, 
and they passed rapidly along, without hinderance 
or observation. The repose of the night had some- 
what assuaged the keenness of their grief, and they 
were now conversing as to the best manner of exe- 
cuting the task which they were going to perform 
at the tomb. Presently the inquiry suggested itself 
to them, how they should open the vault; for they 
had seen it secured by a large stone rolled against 
the slab that formed the door, and they met no one 
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whose assistance they could ask to remove it. 
They did not know that armed soldiers had been 
posted to guard the entrance, and they dreamed not 
of encountering their rudeness, instead of find- 
ing aid. 

But Jehovah had been there before them. At 
daybreak a messenger from heaven had descended 
to the spot, and with a touch removed the sealed 
barrier from the door, at whose dazzling glance the 
iron-clad sentinel had sunk in terror and faintness 
to the earth. The corpse within had reasserted its 
Divine relationship, and the risen Messiah had left 
the abode of the dead. The guards recovered from 
their shock, and slunk away to tell their preternat- 
ural discomfiture tu their priestly employers. 

Of all this the approaching females were igno- 
rant; but as they entered the garden-cemetery, they 
saw, to their astonishment and dismay, that some 
rifling hand had visited the sepulcher; the stone 
was displaced, and the door open! The thoughts 
of foul dishonor to the body of her Master by his 
cruel foes, rushed upon the quick apprehension of 
the Magdalene among them, and she stopped not to 
verify her suspicions by a closer scrutiny. Indig- 
nant grief hurried her back to the city, without a 
thought of her exposure alone; and she flew with 
the startling news, to the house where the former 
partners, Simon and John, lodged together, apart 
froni the rest of the disciples. With breathless 
incoherence she communicated to them her fears, 
and her look of consternation invited their instant 
concern. Waiting for no further words, they started 
to visit the place, scarce crediting the profanation, 
yet fearful that it must be so. Their haste left the 
forlorn Mary behind in uncertain helplessness as to 
relief; and as they hurried forward through the 
street, a thousand conflicting suggestions, reminis- 
cences, and despondencies passed through their 
minds. Anxiety and earnest thought quickened 
their steps, and as they gained the open ground, 
they ran together onward. The youthful John 
outstripped his no less eager companion, and reach- 
ing the sepulcher first, he stooped at the low portal, 
and looking in, saw the winding-sheet lying on the 
floor of the inner crypt; but he hesitated to invade 
the resting-place of his Master. In a few moments 
Peter was by his side, and with characteristic bold- 
ness and impetuosity, pressed on within the en- 
trance-chamber, leaving the other to follow him. 
As Peter looked into the niche beyond, he also saw 
the linen, that seemed to have fallen from the now 
absent body; and as his eye glanced rapidly around, 
he perceived the napkin that had supported the 
chin, not dropped in disorder on the floor, but care- 
fully folded and placed as if by design in another 
spot. The notice of this circumstance brought in 
John also to observe the appearance of the room; 
and as he looked, he felt assured that no foreign 
violence had removed the corpse in so quiet, or- 
derly, and deliberate a manner. 

This was a crisis in their history. What were 
their impressions and conclusions, as they walked 





slowly homeward from the spot, recounting the 
facts they had witnessed, and discussing their bear- 
ing upon the disappearance of their Master’s body? 
They were utterly at a loss how to explain them, or 
how to adjust their views and feelings to the strange 
circumstances that seemed concentrating about 
them in deeper interests to some unseen point, 
They little thought that the solution of that prob- 
lem should furnish the central evidence of Christi- 
anity in all ages. Could it be, that they had been 
too hasty in giving up all for lost, when they had 
seen the malice of their Master’s foes triumph over 
his life, and when they had buried their hopes in 
his tomb? No, that could not be; it must be some 
even darker plot, that had thus robbed them of his 
very body. But yet those grave-clothes—what 
meant their being left? Was it their Master’s hand 
that had placed them thus, to intimate his quiet 
departure? Had friendly hands removed him? 
but who, wherefore, and whither? and why were 
not his nearest friends advised of it? Perhaps the 
owner of the vault had taken the body to some 
more permanent place of sepulture; but, then, why 
such indecent haste and this stealth by night? 
Again, they almost thought the finger of God must 
be here; and only the film of a too worldly sorrow 
vailed from their perception the spiritual world 
that was then so near them. Mingled with these 
reflections were vague recollections of their Mas- 
ter’s repeated declaration, concerning his death and 
revivification. The beloved disciple would fain 
have found here a fulfillment of these words, but 
the thought of a forcible abreption came in as a 
foul cloud over the vision of his faith; and the feel- 
ings of the penitent Peter were still too much 
depressed by the remembrance of his late base con- 
duct, to anticipate the glorious truth. Sad and 
perplexed, they returned to the city; “for as yet 
they knew not the Scripture, that he must rise 
again from the dead.” 





BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


Tuenrx is something most sweetly submissive and 
touching in the following little incident related of 
an eminent divine. A young gentleman, a clerical 
friend, we believe, called upon this aged minister 
of Christ, and in the course of conversation asked 
how many children he had. “Four, sir,” was the 
reply. At the supper table the young man observed 
two beautiful children seated by the side of their 
mother at the table. Turning to the divine, the 
visitor said, ‘1 thought you had four children, sir; 
where are the other two?” Pointing upward, at 
the same time turning his eyes in the same direc- 
tion, while a sweet smile played upon his counte- 
nance—“ They are in heaven,” he repeated, calmly 
and slowly; “they are in heaven, my dear brother; 
yet they are my children still—not dead, but gone 
before.” 
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WHO WILL WORK? 


BY PROFESSOR D. J. PINCKNEY, 

WE scarcely open our eyes to the light before we 
discover labor to be a law of our being; needful to 
our existence, improvement, and happiness. Look 
where we will, our race is toiling. In the snowy 
north man toils for a shelter from the cold, a sub- 
sistence from the ice-ribbed hills; and in the sultry 
south seeks a defense from scorching sunbeams and 
poisonous siroccos, and sweating, wrings a wretched 
pittance from achurlish soil. We read of golden 
ages, when toil was not; earth yet guiltless of the 
plow; 

** From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And honey trickled through the pores of oak, | 
when void of care and crime, 
The soft creation slept away their time;” 








but we know these seasons no more, if man ever 
knew them. It was the curse on man to toil, and 
till, and sweat beneath the sun; yet it was not all 
a curse—no, there is blessing in it. To man in 
Paradise it was a curse; to man fallen it is an un- 
mingled mercy. 

Dignity in labor! Yes; did not the Almighty 
himself work? Whence this air-hung earth, decked 
all around with a golden chain of lights? Whence 
the bright sun that binds it to its track, and warms 
it into life? Whence the pale round moon, the 
towering mountains, waving forests, and spreading 
plains that bask in her light? the dark-green ocean 
and the bright-blue lake that lie one smooth ex- 
panse of silver in her smile? Whence are they? 
From labor, Omnimpotent labor! They are the 
genesis of Jehovah! The Almighty “moved upon 
the face of the deep;” he stirred the dark ocean of 
chaos; he wrought six days—the Almighty wrought, 
and on labor set the seal of a God-like nobility. 
And God incarnate wrought; the Redeemer, the 
essence of all that is noble, the personification of 
dignity, toiled his way from the manger to the 
cross, and still he toils with agonizing pleas for us, 
that he may see the fruit of his laboring soul. 
Angels, the bright seraphs before the throne—are 
they not ministering spirits, to minister to the heirs 
of salvation? Is labor mean and servile, then? 
Look around you. What is Nature doing? Can 
you catch her sleeping and idle, from the vine 
that creeps upon the wall to the oak that wrestles 
with the storm—from the drop that trickles through 
the rock to the ocean that thunders in its depths— 
from the breeze that sighs through the grove to the 
blast that sweeps along the hills? No, no! the 
sun’s steeds never tire; the moon’s chariot never 
stops; the earth’s wheels never clog. 

Look yonder! see that light vapor laboring up its 
misty path; now wheeling, now circling, like a 
thing of life, it gathers in a cloud; now, borne on 
laboring winds, it joins its sister cloud, and, gath- 
ering blackness, bursts upon the mountain, leaps 
down upon the plain, and sweeps off to the sea— 
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again to rise, again to gather, again to burst, again 
to sweep away. Indeed, this is Nature’s most ad- 
mirable trait; and it is man’s nature to view it so. 
The confined air, the stagnant pool, loathsome and 
foul, breeding sickness and death, pall upon man’s 
taste, and dixgust his soul—not things that move, 
and toil, and struggle. 

Go stand on yonder cliff See the towering 
waves, as they roll thundering at the base, driven 
by the furious storm that how!s as though it would 
spur itself each moment to deeds more ruinous. 
On that dark, heaving sea, torn by tempest and 
lighted by fires dropping from heaven, is a noble 
craft. See her now settle into the deep trough, 
now plunge into the overhanging wave, and, rising 
majestically, shake tons of water from her body; 
then dash on like a thing of life. Do you not, as 
you see ker struggle, struggle with her? Do you 
not feel a lifting of the heart to help her? Do you 
not instinctively award to her a noble dignity of 
character? Andwhy? Because you see her wrestle 
with the warring elements, strain every spar and 
nerve every rib, to save from the hungry deep the 
souls that cling trembling to her bosom. That 
feeling is the voice of man’s nature in favor of 
toil, declaring labor and dignity one and insepa- 
rable. If so, who but the idler is disgraced? And 
is he, the self-proud sensualist, to despise toil, and 
censure the husbandman as he plies his spade and 
plow, the mechanic as he goes forth with his saw 
and ax, or the man of letters as he bends over his 
books? No! he may not do it. Heaven and earth, 
matter and mind, rise up in judgment against him. 
These only, then, look upon labor despisingly; 
nobler minds have nobler views. The Roman sen- 
ate, styled the “ Fathers” of the nation, were those 
who toiled with their own hands upon their own 
estates. This, too, did the Grecian Ephori. The 
great Persian monarch—Cyrus—planted nearly all 
of Asia Minor. 


* Cincinnatus knew the dignity of toil, 
Content to rule the state or till the soil. 
And there the hero, at his plow, 

With more true glory shone, 
Than Cesar with his laurel’d brow, 
His palace, and his throne.” 


The Queen of Argos wrought upon the “rich pur- 
ple and the yellow gold;” and the fell destroyer 
found the chaste and noble Lucretia in the midst 
of her maidens, “‘lanam pectens,” teasing the wool. 
Let me ask you: Is it Themistocles wasting his time 
and energies at the midnight revels of Athenian 
luxury, or Themistocles yielding his right to Alci- 
biades, his rival, and toiling as the private in the 
bloody struggle of Salamis, that appears dignified? 
Is it Mark Antony languishing in the palace, and 
slumbering on-the couch of Cleopatra, or Mark 
Antony struggling, on the battle-field and in the 
forum, for a third of the Roman empire, that is 
noble? Do we admire Alexander in his Babylonian 
banquet, senseless with the fumes of wine, or Alex- 
g@nder grasping for the throne of the whole earth, 
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and sweeping over the world with an almost 
lightning speed and earthquake power? What 
constitutes the difference between a Leonidas strug- 
gling at Thermopyle, and baring his bosom to the 
deadly blows aimed at his country’s vitals, and the 
Turkish prince lolling on his ottoman, and fanned 
into a luxurious existence? It is labor—true, dig- 
nified labor. 

While we say with Plato, “‘ Labor surpasses indo- 
lence as brightness rust,” we would farther remark, 
that there are distinctions in labor. The labor of 
mind is far superior to that of body; and it is to 
this that we more particularly invite attention. 

In the olden time, when war was the theater of 
greatness, and the Olympic arena the scene of dis- 
play; when the spoils were hung in the capitol, 
and the laurel wreathed upon the brow for the 
deeds of a brave heart, a swift foot, and a stalwart 
arm, the growth, the power, the excellence of mind 
were nearly lost through excess of attention to the 
body. Hence, the Croton Milo, able, in his bloom- 
ing virility, to support the pillar of the falling 
temple, and bear the ox the whole circuit of the 
stadia, was overwhelmed with honor; but when old 
age was upon him, and all his nerves were un- 
strung, he sat unnoticed in the amphitheater, and, 
while the young were applauded for their deeds of 
strength, he stretched out his arm, and, with tears, 
exclaimed, ‘Alas! these muscles now are totally 
relaxed and impotent,” showing at once his esti- 
mate of physical strength and his imbecility of 
mind. Under the influence of the same preference 
for physical power and neglect of intellect, at a 
rouch later day, the mighty Douglas, lord of the 
Scottish isles, exultingly exclaims, 

** Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line!” 

But those days have passed away, and with them 
such degrading notions. Now the scale is turned 
in favor of mind, whose conquests have not that 
outward pomp that accompanies the Olympic ring 
and battle-field, but whose “dignity is worth in- 
trinsic and essential”—the dignity of knowledge, 
of purity, of truth immutable, and right eternal. 
While, then, we give physical effort, in any lawful 
occupation, a real dignity, and refuse to conclude, 
with Cicero, that “all handicraftsmen have but a 
mean sort of calling, and it is impossible a work- 
house should have any thing genteel in it,” we will 
also give the labors of mind a still higher dignity, 
and clothe them with a more godlike excellence. 

Labor of body is confined to a trifling sphere; 
but toil of mind seems almost without limit; con- 
fined to no single spot, circling earth, sounding 
hell, grasping heaven. Mind, by a vigorous effort, 
may start a wave that will stir the whole ocean of 
human thought. 

** Hark the rushing of the avalanche, 
Which, flake on flake, has long been gathering; 
so in heaven-aspiring minds, 
Thought after thought is piled till some great truth 
Ts loosened, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their base, as are the mountains now.” 





A Newton or a Luther in his study, by the working 
of his mighty mind, could start an electric idea 
that would throw a gleam of light into a whole 
world of mind. 

Again: the body and its works pass away; the 
mind and its toils live, not to weaken, but to grow 
stronger and tower higher, in this life and in the 
‘life to come,” where the soul “rests from its 
labors, and its works follow it.” True, time fear- 
fully ravages the physical system; a few years dim 
the eye, blunt the ear, unnerve the arm, stiffen the 
tongue, and unfit the whole body for active useful- 
ness; but mind, meanwhile, grows and ripens—its 
usefulness ceases not at old age. 

Look at that venerable, gray-locked veteran, trem- 
bling beneath the burden of years: is his influence 
no more? No; the lessons of age and experience, 
full of knowledge, wisdom, and purity, drop from 
his faltering tongue upon the hearts of the young 
with an eternity of weight and meaning, clearly 
evincing how time properly improved gives power 
to mind. The desponding Roman senate, when 
they looked upon the venerable form of Appius, 
and listened to the wisdom of his aged lips, were 
ashamed of their weakness, roused at once, and 
determined to conquer the insolent Pyrrhus. When 
the young and athletic, the brave and daring, had 
failed to check the successful conqueror, the wis- 
dom and prudence of a Fabius, the efforts of an 
experienced mind, effected the object at once. 
Truly does Ennius sing, 

*¢*T was his to save the state by wise delay, 

Regardless what the censuring world might say. 

Time proves the merit of the glorious deed, 

His fame still rising as the years succeed.” 
The Lacedemonian rulers were not the young, 
but the aged minds—the “Elders” of the nation. 
Agamemnon wished not to have ten strong Ajaxes, 
but ten wise and aged Nestors, to make certain the 
speedy overthrow of Troy. A Cato when dead 
yet spoke; for a single sentence of his austere 
wisdom struck the flame of the third Punic war. 

This body here has its infancy, its growth and 
perfection; the soul here has only the beginning of 
its day. Truly does that purest of English female 
writers, Mrs. Hannah More, say, 

“The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 

Compelled to starve at an unreal feast; 

A spark which upward tends by nature’s force; 

A stream diverted from its parent source; 

A drop dissevered from the boundless sea; 

A moment parted from eternity; 

A pilgrim panting for the rest to come; 

An exile anxious for his native home ” 
Great in herself, great in her works; her toil has 
survived the lapse of ages; her deeds will live on, 
beyond death, circling the throne of Jehovah and 
stirring the depths of eternity. Let, then, no phys- 
ical toil be despised; let not the farmer or mechanic 
be looked down upon; let him be honored for his 
worthy toil; but let every man who will not stir 
the fires of the soul, and rouse the powers of the 


mind, endure a merited disgrace. 
. 
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Turning our attention, then, to this noble chan- 
nel, let us briefly consider mental labor. 

It is needful. The mind, like every part of the 
body, is cultivated and strengthened by exercise. 
The mind has an infancy as well as the body. As 
the physical system requires filling out, the muscles 
hardening, and the whole outline perfecting, so the 
mind must be trained, its powers expanded, else it 
can never answer the end of its existence: indeed, 
it can not truly live; for “to live is not merely to 
breathe, but to act.”” But mind, formed as it is for 
eternal advancement, can only be expanded here by 
labor; formed as it is for knowledge beyond its 
present conception, it can only attain to that knowl- 
edge by labor. For the reception and proper di- 
gestion of every truth, a preparation of mind is 
necessary. Labor gives that preparation. The 
whole system of a proper education is a system of 
labor. Could the mind be filled with all the sciences 
without mental labor, it might be called a learned 
mind, but not an educated one. It would be in 
possession of a treasure, but have no power to raise 
it to the light. It would have a fund of knowledge, 
but no ability to bring it into use. It would be 
the mere infant, with its powerless hand attached 
to a mighty lever. Look at that man of giant 
intellect, who handles the wide universe of science 
as achild its toy: whence acquired he that strength 
and address? Was it innate? No; the seed was 
there; with care he watered it; with labor he 
pruned; with toil he trained it and brought it to 
perfection. The raw sailor is ill prepared to stand 
upon the broad deck with safety to himself, when 
the storm is howling, and the waves are rolling, 
and the vessel is tossing; but when, again and again, 
he has toiled through such a scene, high in the 
rigging his foot is firm, his hand is strong, his heart 
is fearless in his work. Even so the mind is not 
prepared to act its part on the sea of life, till trained 
in the school of toil. 

The athlete, who struggle in the rig, have no 
more need of toil and exercise, to prepare and nerve 
their bodies for the contest, than has the mind to 
fit it for its duty. The lad who is thrown out of 
his mental balance by a problem in algebra returns 
strengthened to the attack, and thus, though van- 
quished often, each failure leads, at length, to a 
certain victory—a power is gained, which gives 
him, in the end, an easy conquest, and also a nerve 
which will afterward successfully grapple with a 
theorem of Euclid. It is needful, then, that we 
struggle with every foe in our path to gain a strength 
to meet the next. High duties may often press 
upon us, and high stations of honor and usefulness 
open before us, but we be unprepared to step in 
and fill them. Not having by labor strengthened 
and hardened our energies of mind, we can only, 
on such occasions, despairingly cry, in the language 
of the Earl of Carlisle, ‘‘ Volo, non vales”—I would, 
but have not the power! 

Much is said about a particular train of circum- 
stances making men—some sudden fortune, some 





happy chance, some divine opening; but circum- 
stances are to no purpose if we are unprepared to 
take advantage of them. They are but the lever; 
we must have the power, and that power must have 
been gained by previous toil. I have ever admired 
the retort of Themistocles to the envious Seriphian, 
who charged him with having no intrinsic worth, 
but being famous merely because he was an Athe- 
nian. “Very true,” replied Themistocles, “if I 
were a Seriphian, I should be of no worth; nor 
would you, though you were an Athenian.” 

The doctrine of opportunity is good for nothing 
without effort. The occasion may give the means, 
but not the power. In labor is more, much more, 
than in opportunity. The iron may be hot all the 
day, but if there be no striking the share will not 
be turned; while, on the other hand, the oft-repeated 
blow will turn it into shape, though no heat were 
there. The laboring mind of Newton would have 
brought to light his famous optic principles if chil- 
dren had never blown soap-bubbles. Galileo would 
have discovered the laws of the pendulum had the 
lamp suspended in the church at Pisa never oscil- 
lated; and Archimides the problem on specific 
gravity had there been no bath in Syracuse. It 
was not mere chance in these cases, or a hundred 
others which we might mention, but the state of 
the mind, the train of thought induced by care- 
ful study and anxious toil, that brought success. 
“« Absque sudore et labore, nullum opus perfectum 
est” —Without sweat and toil, nothing great is per- 
fected—is in no way impaired by the doctrine of 
chances. Who have been the bright stars in science? 
Who have shed a halo around it, and breathed a 
life into it? Men in affluent circumstances? men 
lapped in luxury? men nestling in a bed of down? 
men fed at the table of kings? Verily, no! look 
not there for them; but see them merging from the 
hovel of obscurity; track them through the brambles 
of poverty and the fires of affliction; go weep over 
their hard fates, in the chains and dungeons of per- 
secution: these are the men—men who have fought, 
and toiled, and bled, and died for science—who 
have overcome and outlived tyrarts, scorned op- 
pression, and conquered fate. Ay, these are the 
men who live on science’s scroll—the monuments 
of whose vanished minds we trace each day, and to 
which the world of science and letters make a daily 
pilgrimage. 

Who was Alsop, but a deformed slave? Epic- — 
tetus, the Stoic, was, for many years, a slave, and, 
when free, had scarce means for a mere subsistence. 
He lived at Rome, in a house without a door, with 
no furniture but a table, and, at the same time, was 
astonishing the world, and receiving much flattery 
from the Emperor Adrian. “ Linnezus sold his la- 
bors for a single ducat, and Milton his immortal 
poem for five pounds. Boyle, Colin, and Goldoni 
were hovel authors, who lived on a pittance,” and 

« Enjoyed spare feast—a radish and an egg.” 
The noble bard of Mantua went from his native 
city to Rome into the Augustan stables as a farrier. 
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of him, when called into the presence of Augustus, 
to read his neid, he turns to the finest part of the 
sixth book, and, in clear, touching tones, chants the 
virtues of the young Marcellus, till the mother, 
young Octavia, faints, and anon bestows upon him 
ten sesferees fur each immortal line breathed over 
her deceased son. This was not occasion, but labor, 
and labor under a hard fortune and a dark fate. A 
Duvall wandered days in a famishing condition, 
and lodged by night in asheep-cote, and yet he was 
the most learned antiquarian of hisday. Erasmus, 
the justly celebrated scholar and divine, to whom 
the world owe very much, was a long time in rags 
at Paris, straining his every nerve for a few Greek 
books, and feeling sensibly that labor of mind must 
adorn the man. See Ben Jonson, with his trowel 
in his hand and his book in his pocket, working his 
way to usefulness and eminence See Shakspeare, 
known and honored throughout the world, at the 
« Bank side,” in London, holding gentlemen's horses 
See a Kepler in the depth of poverty, a Galileo on 
the rack, a Wordsworth in prison, and then say 
whether chance or toil has made our literary men. 
Are they not the sons of labor, frowned at in vain by 
furtune? Verily, they are. You find with all the 
men, who have effected much in the fields of science 
and literature, the same disposition to strugyle, 
to remove every difficulty, and surmount every 
obstacle. 

Permit me to add but one more illustration of 
this spirit, as applicable to all. It is the case of 
Edmund Stone, the able mathematician. His father 
was gardener to the Duke of Argyle. The Duke, 
in one of his walks, finding Newton's Principia 
lying on the grass, ordered it into his library, when 
young Stone, then eighteen years of age, claimed it 
ashis. ‘‘ Yours!” replied the Duke. ‘Do you un- 
derstand Latin, geometry, and Newton?” “Iknow 
alittle of them,” replied he. ‘ But how,” demanded 
the Duke, ‘“‘came you by the knowledge of these 
things?” ‘A servant,” returned Stone, “taught 
me my letters, ten years ago; and does one need to 
know any more than his letters to learn every thing 
one wishes? I saw,” replied he further, “‘the ma- 
sons using the rule and compasses, and learned there 
was such athing as arithmetic. I procured one, and 
mastered it. I next got a geometry, and mastered 
that; and, learning that these sciences were treated 
more at large in French and Latin, I mastered those 
languages; and it seems to me we may learn every 


thing, when we know the letters of the alphabet.” | 

Such is aspecimen of the spirit of men of letters. | 
They look to labor; they depend upon it for suc- | 
cess; and believe by it all can be accomplished, | 


Heaven willing. They could ever say, with the 
Earl of Westweath, ‘My life is devoted.” 
powers were ever in attitude for service. 


* The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes.” 
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BY ALICE CAREY, 

A sona for the summer hours 
Overblown, 

When my footsteps trod the flowers— 
Not alone; 

When the winds were gone a-Maying, 
And above 

The eve-star heard thee saying, 
Love me, love. 

When I said, Shall we ne’er forever 
Part again? 

And thou answeredst, Never; Never! 
Haroldane. 

Hung the half moon sweetly, whitely, 
In the sky, 

As we lingered, dreaming brightly, 
Thou and I. 

Wild shadows that fair moon cover— 
Fair in vrain— 

And my beautiful dream is over, 
Haroldane. 

O’er the slant rain’s dismal beating 
On the flowers, 

Shineth spring, but there’s no repeating 
Love like ours. 

The clouds that have darkened o’er me 
Are despair— 

Would thou hadst died before me, 
Then and there! 

Then, while the winds were straying 
Down the grove— 

There, while thy lips were saying, 
Love me, love. 

So, howe’er my life had laden 
Been with pain, 

Thy name had been linked with Eden, 

* Haroldane. 





FAREWELL TO THE BROOK. 


The following stanzas by Tennyson, present poet-laureate 
of England, are a sample of most elegant yet plaintive 
versification. 

Fiow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver; 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 
Forever, and forever. 

But here will sigh thine alder-tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver; 

And here by thee shall hum the bee, 
Forever, and forever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons wiil quiver; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
Forever, and forever. 
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BY JAMES PUMMILI,. 
ON BEAUTY. 

Beauty consists not in mere outward adornment. 
The mind, too, must be well formed and well 
dressed. We/have known sensible men to admire, 
and even love, women who, externally, were but 
homely, yet whose souls were beautified by intelli- 
gence and cultivation. But we never knew any 
but a blockhead who could admire or love a woman 
whose only recommendation was a pretty face and 
handsome form. What were the loveliness of a 
Venus, unattended by the charms of a noble and 
cultivated mind, a heart formed of womanly attri- 
butes, a soul soaring above the low weaknesses of 
hypocrisy, pride, and deceit? Of all mortal crea- 
tures, a coquette is most to be despised. She 
builds her enjoyment on ruined hearts, and the 
tears, and the sighs, and the longing looks of poor, 
love-stricken swains. How she exults over a new 
conquest! How she glories when a lover, dejected 
and forlorn, droops away, till his dearest friends 
mistake him for an animated skeleton! Moans are 
as food to her fancy She luxuriates in them like 
a real epicure, and glows with joy at the delight- 
fulness of the repast. Well for mankind if there 
were some peculiar attribute in nature to overthrow 
the charms of woman, while practicing deceit upon 
the unsuspecting fools of the masculine gender. 
‘And so, perhaps, there is. But how shall those 
who are drowned in the deeps of love perceive it? 
Excessive adoration deprives man of the power of 
perception. Though the houri have the soul of an 
accomplished demon, though her heart be naturally 
gloomy with dire passions, the devoted lover would 
never perceive the fact. There is the broad light of 
the sun of outward loveliness and grace so blazing 
upon his sight, and blinding his senses, that noth- 
ing else is to be seen. And so he worships, like a 
real heathen idolater, at the shrine of beauty; nor 
ever discovers error; but, possibly, wastes away 
under neglected prayers and love unreturned. 

But what is beauty? Upon this subject different 
men have different opinions. The Africans think 
it consists in a flat nose; a mouth wonderfully 
distorted; a head pressed out of all shape; feet 
almost large enough to be used as umbrellas;* a 
countenance blacker than Cymmeria; a ring through 
the nose; tattooed faces and bodies. Europeans 
shudder when such ‘marks of beauty” are men- 
tioned. We would never look to Africans for re- 
finement in taste; nay, our taste is so directly the 
reverse of theirs, that Africans are rather deemed 
as hideous monsters. Many other nations have, 
seemingly, strange ideas of beauty. The Chinese 
like a fuot so small and scrimpy, it can scarcely be 





*tndeed, some observing travelers have asserted that the 
Africans sometimes lie upon the ground, and sleep under the 


shade of their feet. The reader may take the assertion for 
what itis worth, We will not vouch for its trathfulness, 
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called a foot. They shave the hair close all over 
the head, except in one small spot, where it is left 
to fall down the back in a long cue, or pig-tail. 
We regard these people as a perfect set of savages. 
As a reciprocity, they have the same opinion of us! 

But what is the European’s idea of beauty? The 
famed statue of the Venus de Medicis and the Greek 
Slave of Hiram Powers are thought to be the per- 
fection of art and symmetry of form and feature. 
The Greek Slave we have seen ourself; and, though 
we do not pretend to be a connoisseur in the fine 
arts, with respect to the beauty of the statue, we 
may be allowed to speak a few words; not as criti- 
cising its merits—no, no! we leave that task to 
more capable minds—but as showing the opinion 
which men of refinement and taste hold with regard 
to external beauty. The head is medium size; a 
beautifully formed head; one which a phrenologist 
might adore. The hair comes down low upon the 
forehead, which is broad and finely molded; such a 
forehead as might bespeak a mind filled with the 
calm sunshine of purity and intelligence. Her 
nose is of the Grecian tendency—straight and 
pointed—a model nose; insooth, one that may have 
been used to the most fragrant scents. Her lips 
are neither too pouting nor too thin. They are such 
lips as might utter forth heaven-born thoughts— 
thoughts pure and holy as starlight on the newly- 
fallen snow. Her chin is neither too prominent 
nor too retreating, too wide nor too narrow; which 
means, it is just of the right proportions—exactly. 
Our description is incomplete; but we opine the 
reader may catch, from this hasty sketch, a dim 
idea of the European taste as far as respects ex- 
ternal beauty. Thus, you may perceive, according 
to European notions, pug or flat noses, thin or 
thick lips, prominent or retreating chins, high or 
low and narrow foreheads, are not considered as 
marks of beauty. Much, too, appears to depend 
upon the color of the hair. Some admire golden 
hair; with others black is not objectionable. Some 
think that red hair, red nose, and freckles would 
destroy the most beautifully formed face in the 
world. So, you see, much depends, also, upon the 
complexion. But let us not task the reader’s pa- 
tience upon this subject. If a woman be cultivated 
and virtuous, good-natured and humble, what more 
is necessary? These accomplishments would give 
beauty to a countenance disfigured, and a form as 
graceless as the imagination canconceive. Without 
these, the sculptor’s beau ideal of symmetry and 
grace were, to the man of wisdom, as a mere toy—or, 
perhaps, adding the power of mischief, much worse. 

MY MOSSY SEAT, 

You recollect, my dear friends, I told you how 
fond I was of rambling in the autumn woods; and 
you recollect, I mentioned a dear mossy rock-seat, 
near a down-fallen cabin, where I delighted to 
spend the “brown days.” I often visit this spot 
now. Yes,I do. The pure spirits of Silence have 
hallowed it to me. The old rock I have men- 
tioned, besprinkled with moss and overshadowed 
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by the branches of a lofty beech, is always my seat 
whenever I visit the calm seclusion. It is dearer 
far to me than the cushioned and canopied seat of 
an emperor. O yes! I am a king myself here. 
All the glorious bards that ever rapt the hearts of 
true and good men come, at my command, and 
amuse my listening and indulgent ear with the 
purest and holiest thoughts—the sublimest stories. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, with his quaint imaginings; and 
Warton, with his airy muse; and 
«‘ Chatterton, the marvelous boy— 
The sleepless soul, who perished in his pride;” 
and Cowper, with his pleasing “ Task;’’ and Words- 
worth, with his thoughtful eloquence; and Spenser, 
with his pastoral story of 
** Heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb;” 
and kingly Shakspeare, standing erect above all 
these, his great brow shining with inspiration: 
such are my subjects, “ye denizens of the pent 
city’s mart.” Ye common, material kings, what 
think ye of them? Is all your gold and tinsel a 
tithe in the eye of such a king as myself—the 
hermit-king? And I build castles, too, after my 
subjects have amused me sufficiently—“ castles i’ 
the air,” that outshine all your frippery. Build I 
them in the spangled sunset clouds; build I them in 
the foliage of the waving autumn trees; build I them 
in the streams; and they carry me on, on, till I am 
lost in the wide ocean of delight. I build them 
every-where, ye tinseled monarchs—wherever there 
is beauty and loveliness. And they are as lasting 
as yours; and, no doubt, afford me more satisfac- 
tion while they last. To be sure, I feel disap- 
pointment when they are finally swept away. But 
what is my diseppointment, O tinseled ones! com- 
pared with yours, when the vast shadow of death 
encircles your palaces and your subjects—when you 
behold all about to be conveyed forever from your 
eyes? Ha,ha! I would not taunt you; but, upon 
this old mossy rock-seat, canopied by this ancient 
beech, in this dim and desolate spot, with my air- 
castles, and my book-subjects, who never rebel, I do 
not envy you, with all your tinsel. Build your 
high designs, ye great kings; and smile with con- 
tempt on such men as the humble hermit, if you 
will. We shall shake hands in the grave! 
THE TWILIGHT OF AUTUMN. 

What a pleasant feeling pervades the mind, as 
twilight, clad in her somber livery, begins to shadow 
the world! At this hour it has always been my 
custom to stroll out into the pleasant autumn at- 
mosphere, and view the little flowers closing their 
petals after the labors of the day; for they, too— 
those sweet things!—have their employments as 
well as man. 

How beautiful, at this hour, seems all the visible 
creation! How magnificent the golden streaks of 
cloud just topping the western hills, imaging, to 
the fanciful mind, the yellow hairs of the mighty 
king of day, waving sublimely, as his Majesty goes, 
weary and way-worn, to his rest! And the trees, 

— on the brow of yonder shadowy hill, are 





pictured as the gloomy spirits of night, shaking 
their gaunt limbs at the approaching stars. 
Peaceful twilight! It is an hour ever welcome 
to us. It brings, with its “sober gray,” glorious 
dreams of “the by-gone.” We recollect, when we 
were but a “little, tiny boy,” of standing on the 
porch of a now dilapidated country residence, one 
summer twilight hour, and watching a little bright 
eye just glimmering above the tree-tops in the 
distant heaven. With what a poetic zeal we watched 
its ascension toward mid heaven, ten thousand other 
little constellations, not half so bright, gathering 
around it, shining and twinkling out through the 
ethereal dimness like so many sparks! It appeared 
to us at that time—the fact comes to memory now 
vividly—as if there were some great blacksmith’s 
shop just behind the hills, and those distant- 
gleaming worlds were the sparks ascefiding from its 
chimney. If man could always retain his youthful 
innocence, what a happy world would this of ours 
be! Philosophy taught us the error of our views; 
yet we would now willingly resign our knowledge 
to experience again those happy reflections of youth. 
The twilight hour invariably brings a joyful re- 
membrance of the past; and therefore do we love 
it. But not alone in retrospection does it make us 
happy. There are thousands of other little things 
to please the fancy and the heart at this visionary 
hour. When all the busy world is silent, and the 
thundering clash of commerce has for a time ceased, 
the imagination can soar out of its dull clay undis- 
turbed. The poet may weave the thread of his 
fancy into a hundred beautiful forms. The proser 
may jog through his essays with a smile upon his 
countenance. The farmer may sit at his door, with 
lasses and laddies around, and while away the hour 
in cheerful conversation—in rough and honest jest. 
The industrious citizen may retire to his humble 
roof, and read some interesting volume to his fam- 
ily: thus making himself and all around him con- 
tented. But let us enter the woods. O how fond 
are we of every trunk, branch, leaf, twig, and 
breathing thing that dwelleth in the woods! Here 
we shall hear the birds, pouring forth their farewell 
orisons of thanksgiving and praise to Him who 
knoweth even when the sparrow falls—praise and 
thanksgiving for the glad day they have been per- 
mitted to spend. How graceful is that farewell 
melody of theirs! There is something delightful 
and heart-cheering in those vesper hymns; they are 
omens of a glad to-morrow. So sings the Christian 
soul in the even tide of life—“a life well spent” — 
in the hopeful trust that, after having passed 
through the darkness and the “shadow of death,” 
it will awake to the radiance of a brighter day 
amid the beauty and the joyousness of paradise. 





He who prays as he ought will generally live 
as he prays; while he who prays as he ought not 
will live no better than he who never forms his 
words in prayer to God. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
BY MARY W. ANDERSON, 
‘Glorious survivor of old Time and Death.” —Youne. 

Frrenpsaip is a hackneyed term; and, according 
to the common acceptation, signifies, not at vari- 
ance, unhostile. It is generally used in contradis- 
tinction to enmity, a quiescent good-will. 

This form of friendship, for the sake of being 
understood, we will designate passive friendship. 
Though it may not enrich the possessor, nor greatly 
ameliorate the condition or increase the happiness 
of those who are the objects of it, yet it is not dan- 
gerous, nor altogether objectionable. 

There is also a universal friendship, which some 
benevolent hearts, devoid of those exquisite sensi- 
bilities that sweeien life, extend to all mankind 
alike, without reference to a concurrence in opinion 
or congeniality of sentiment. 

But perhaps the most common, and most to be 
deplored, is sinister friendship, which is very prev- 
alent among us. This friendship is based upon 
sordid selfishness, assumes a variety of forms, and 
has for its object some worldly aggrandizement. 
It rears its syren form with insinuating guise, and 
is greeted with the familiar compellatio of friend- 
ship; but it has an ephemeral existence, and can 
only live and flourish, snake-like, in the sunbeams 
of prosperity. You will find this kind of friend- 
ship lavishly and gratuitously bestowed upon men 


invested with power, possessing wealth, or wielding 


influence. It would fain encircle the brow of for- 
tune’s favored sons with irridescent glory, provided 
it share largely in the reflection, and bask continu- 
ally in its effulgent light, ever growing and increas- 
ing in good-will, in proportion to the acquisition 
of the summum bonum which spoke the phantom 
into life. Let the tree be green and thrifty, and 
the misletoe will flourish upon its topmost branch; 
but exhaust the sap, and it withers and dies. ’Tis 
thus with sinister friendship: it clings to us in 
prosperity like the bee to the floweret, and only for 
the honey. Yes, while in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, this friendship, like a noxious weed, springs 
up spontaneously around us; but let the dark frown 
of Adversity eclipse, and the phantom shall fly, and 
not remain to bind up Misfortune’s wounds, or pour 
the oil of consolation into Trouble’s heart, and look 
on Poverty with a smile of heaven. 

Alas! that such an unholy principle should be de- 
nominated friendship! Shocking misnomer! Op- 
posed to every attribute of friendship, as darkness 
is to light; and they who from selfish motives arro- 
gate the title of friend, should rather be considered 
parasites, draining the life-blood of our hearts. 

The true, legitimate import of the word friend- 
ship—let lexicographers define it as they may—is 
disinterested love. 

Skeptics may doubt the possibility of such a 
thing; but never let a Christian suffer his percep- 





tion to become so bewildered as to give expression 
to an absurdity so contradictory to his profession, 
which is to have an eye single to the glory of God 
in all he does. Now, if the eye be single, and that 
eye fixed alone upon the glory of God, where is the 
selfishness mingled with his Christian benevolence? 
Instill the minutest conceivable particle, and a 
double eye, or two eyes, is the inevitable sequence: 
one fixed upon the glory of God, the other upon 
self. No matter how closely our interests may be 
connected with an action, it does not necessarily 
become a part, or main-spring, of that action. 

But this is, perhaps, a digression from the subject 
in hand; for it is not our object to prove the ezist- 
ence of the principle, but to show what friendship 
really is. . 

In order to comprehend the subject in its clearest 
light and broadest sense, let us consider separately 
each component part, or attribute, essential to its 
existence. 

First. Truth must be the fundamental base upon 
which the whole structure rests—a leading, primary, 
and essential element. Destroy this, and you un- 
dermine the whole fabric, and leave it a mass of 
ruins. 

Sincerity is also an essential property. Purity of 
intention, honesty of mind, freedom even from a 
semblance of dissimulation—these form the first 
tier upon the foundation. 

Next comes Candor, twin sister of the former, 
with her fair countenance beaming with orient 
light, and forms a crystal ring of impartiality, im- 
pervious to the dark waters of prejudice, selfishness, 
or distrust, reflecting Truth and Sincerity. 

But the glory of the edifice is Constancy—the 
polished diamond of the temple; transparent as 
ether, solid, firm, immutable, perpetual. No change 
of time, circumstance, or condition can tarnish its 
brightness or mar its purity. 

And next in consecutive order comes Devotion, 
to consecrate the whole—a determined solicitude, 
an unremitting attention, a pleasurable disinterest- 
edness, resulting from the harmonious union of 
Truth, Sincerity, Candor, and Constancy. 

But the top-stone crowning all, and speaking the 
edifice complete, is Zeal, towering away conspicu- 
ously in the full light of heaven, and wide waving 
the immortal banner of disinterested love, while its 
undulating folds of roseate light reflect, in golden 
characters, the sacred name—Friendship. 

These are the essential properties of that friend- 
ship about which we are speaking. I admit the 
rarity, but must tenaciously maintain the existence 
of such friendship. This, and this alone, is friend- 
ship—friendship as it is, and should be—an emana- 
tion of the Deity. 

Now, let those who refuse to admit so holy a 
principle in so unholy a world, investigate thor- 
oughly the word, the sentiment, the principle, and 
nature of that sacred gift and heavenly visitant— 
friendship; analyze every erystal drop contained 
in the fount from whence it flows. View them with 
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microscopic eye in every possible light and shade, 
and you will find they reflect naught but that is 
pure and good. But impregnate it with sordid 
selfishness, and then the fount is staid—an awful 
chasm—a void is opened within the human heart, 
which renders it totally incapable of a reciprocity 
of real friendship, but creating in its stead a selfish 
friendship, whose Argus eyes are fixed upon the 
world’s applause, and ever open to unrighteots 
mammon. 

A good and generous heart often greeted, or 
rather repulsed, by such mockery of what it holds 
sacred, sickens at the scene, closes every ingenuous 
egression of the soul, and, alas! too often suffers 
its honest, warm affections to congeal into a statue 
of worldly friendship} which, instead of giving life 
and vigor, gives the sting of death to friendship’s 
Eden blooming in the soul. 

Selfishness appears to be the fulcrum upon which 
the lever of society turns, and an unholy ambition 
to excel the power applied. Then, how can we 
expect the pure principle of unadulterated friend- 
ship, which is, in its nature and effects, kindred to 
angels and God, to originate in such a corrupt 
source? As well might we expect to arrive at truth 
by logical arguments deduced from false premises, 
or to behold the direct rays of a meridian sun at 
the noon of night... But the substitution may, and 
often does, originate in the shrewd chicanery of 
heartless selfishness, and with bold front and daring 
mien presents itself to the world, clothed in the 
habiliments of real friendship; but the lucid light 
of truth beams not from the eye, nor illumines the 
countenance, while vague Dissimulation sets her 
lurid seal upon the brow, and holds perpetual 
triumph. 

Nothing, except religion, tends more materially 
to calm the perturbed spirit, soothe the anguish of 
a stricken heart, alleviate the sufferings, misfor- 
tunes, and trials incident to mortal life, than holy, 
disinterested friendship. Indeed, I can not conceive 
of such a friendship separate and apart from re- 
ligion; but if it be not an emanation from that 
source, it may justly be styled a handmaid, and is 
the only friendship that is worthy the sacred name. 
Like a guardian angel, it hovers most closely 
around us as the storms of persecution arise, and 
the missiles of envy and malice threaten speedy 
destruction. And when Despair is about to usurp 
the throne, and disband the ranks of reason, the 
potent arm of Friendship thrusts the giant from 
his seat, and, with glittering spear, reflecting jus- 
tice, truth, and love, hurls him headlong to his den 
of night, relights the extinguished torch of hope 
upon the altar of the heart, and watches, with 
assiduous care, its fluctuating flame, till it brighten 
into day. 

The light of friendship shines with the most 
resplendent beauty arédund the heart scathed by 
adversity; its cheering beams dispel the gloom, 
and mitigate the griefs and woes which corrode and 
sear. It ever stands a beacon light, with heralds 





of love darting in every direction to divide the 
darkness that envelops the disheartened mariner 
upon life’s tumultuous sea, and, in cadence soft 
as Eolian whispers, breathes upon the troubled 
waves of the anguished spirit, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 
Then, truly, 
*¢ A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
Poor is the friendless master of a world: 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain.” 
Friendship is a holy principle; of Divine origin; 
not indigenous to earth, but diametrically opposed 
to any thing of an earthly, selfish, or contracted 
nature. Open up a fount of friendship in the 
human heart, and, unless counteracted by some 
adequate cause, it will widen and flow, ceaselessly 
and forever—like dimples upon the glassy lake, 
unfolding circle after circle, enlarging its area at 
each revolution in beautiful harmony and exact 
order. Yes, friendship is enduring and immutable 
in its character; and every good heart pggsesses its 
germ, which, if cherished, will bud, grow, and 
bloom in perpetual fragrance and beauty. Watered 
and pruned by confidence and sincerity, it strikes 
its roots deep within the richest cell of the heart’s 
affections, and its leaves of silver light and crystal 
fruit, if unblighted by the frosts of cold neglect, 
shall never know decay, and angel hands will 
wreathe them in our starry crowns when reunited 
in the “ better land.” 
‘*O, for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, 
And elevating spirit of a friend, 
For twenty summers ripening by my side, 
All feculence of falsehood long thrown down; 
All social virtues rising in his soul, 
As crystal clear; and smiling as they rise! 
Here nectar flows; it sparkles in our sight; 
Rich to the taste, and genuine from the heart: 
High flavor’d bliss for gods! on earth how rare! 
On earth how lost!” 





FALSE LEADERS OF YOUTH. 

WE have occasionally heard persons of experience 
aver, that they could be witnesses of certain theat- 
rical and immoral scenes, and escape without any 
visible sign of pollution. Such a thing is barely 
possible; but we should as soon expect a man to 
wade through a pile of ashes or soft clay, and 
escape the least particle of dirt or dust, as to admit 
the truth of it. It is very poor logic to state, that 
young persons can be witnesses of immoral scenes, 
and yet retain their purity and innocence un- 
stained. “When traveling alone,” says Erskine, 
“we may choose the shortest and most convenient 
road, though it be somewhat slippery and danger- 
ous, provided we are conscious we have prudence 
enough to guard against those dangers. But he 
must be a merciless and unfaithful guide, who, 
knowing that a number of weak, thoughtless chil- 
dren would follow in his step, should choose a 
path safe to himself, but in which it was morally 
certain the greatest part of his followers would 
stumble and fall.” 
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MY TWO FRIENDS—IW HEAVEN. 


BY REV, R. G. OHANEY. 

We are told by metaphysicians that “memory 
never dies.” If this be true, how delightful, 
through the boundless ages of eternity, will it be 
to call up in fond remembrance the cherished forms 
of those who now sleev beneath the sod—of those 
loved ones with whom, in other days, “we took 
sweet counsel together!” Memory will not let them 
die. The hectic flush may have played upon their 
cheek; dire disease may have wasted them away; 
but memory, ever faithful to her trust, brings them 
back to life again, and clothes them in youthful 


beauty. Who has not losta friend? That young’ 


mother to-day presses to her bosom her sweet child; 
to-morrow she weeps bitterly over its sudden flight 
to the skies. That old man stands the last of his 
generation like some noble oak in the forest; yet 
soon he too falls and is gone. Our young friends 
to-day take us by the hand, and smiling on us say, 
*Good-by;” to-morrow, from some distant point, 
we hear of their untimely end. Life, indeed, some- 
times “‘seems but a dream when one awaketh;” but 
those who sleep in Christ are safe. 
“For the Christian’s life is not a dream; 
But ’tis an evanescent dream, 
Which, like the hue of ev’n, 
Fades soft away, 
And its last ray 
Is lost in heaven.” 

So, like a dream, my two friends, Rev. J. W. 
Richardson and Dr. Wm. D. Lyles, have passed 
away. They were both born in Calvert county, 
Md., the former in 1810, the latter in 1827. Brother 
Richardson was deprived of his parents when very 
young; yet in thedays of his youth the prayers of 
his parents were answered; for, at a camp meeting, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, he was happily 
converted. Such was his confidence in God, so 
strong was his faith, that “others took knowledge 
of him that he had been with Jesus.” His walk 
was so close with God, we do not wonder that to 
him wes intrusted a dispensation of the Gospel. 
He was received in the Baltimore conference in the 
spring of 1833, and labored faithfully for the salva- 
tion of souls for ten years. In 1843 his broken- 
down constitution and shattered health drove him 
from the effective ranks, to seek, in the supernumer- 
ary relationship, rest for the body. This, however, 
was in a measure denied him. He returned, as a 
supernumerary, to Calvert circuit in 1843. About 
this time the writer of this article had the pleasure 
to form his acquaintance. In the spring of 1844 he 
removed to West River circuit, preaching whenever 
his health permitted. It was evident that he de- 
sired again to be mort extensively engaged in his 
Master’s cause, and promised himself, more than 
once, the pleasure of resuming his itinerant rela- 
tionship; but “ Heaven’s ways are not as our ways.” 
Some two summers ago he was brought very near 


to the grave. His young friend, Dr. Lyles, a devo- 
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ted sister, and an affectionate brother were with 
him night and day, and, with the blessings of 
Heaven, he was restored again to his wonted health. 
During this illness the mind of our brother was in 
perfect peace. In the fall of 1849 he went to Balti- 
more to visit some of his friends, and while there 
was attacked with pneumonia, from which he never 
recovered; but could the kindness of relatives, 
friends, and medical skjll have availed, he might 
have been with us stiil; but his work was finished— 
his race was run. 

Gentle reader, let us step lightly now into “the 
chamber where this good man meeis his fate,” and 
hear what he has to say; for the dying words of the 
pious are always encouraging to the living. “I 
have no choice between life and death; I leave that 
matter wholly with God;” and now when the arms 
of death were upon him, he said to a friend, that 
he had never thought of putting off his prepara- 
tion to a dying hour; his arrangements had all been 
made; and now that death was near all was right; 
no cloud intercepted his view; his sky was bright, 
and very soon he would be with Jesus. For a time 
he had seen through a glass darkly; soon he would 
see him face to face. ‘ But,” continued he, “ let no 
word of praise, no eulogy be pronounced over John 
W. Richardson; but let my calm, happy spirit pass 
gently away into the hand of God, who gave it;” 


| and with the smile, sweet emblem of peace, still 


lingering upon his countenance, he fell asleep, on 
the 18th of March, 1850, in the arms of his Re- 


*deemer. 


A funeral discourse was preached by Rev. N. J. 
B. Morgan to a very large and deeply attentive 
audience, in concluding which the minister, speak- 
ing of the many virtues and excellences which char- 
acterized our brother, remarked, “Yet I am re- 
quested not to eulogize the deceased;” but who that 
ever knew John Wesley Richardson could do other- 
wise? for 

*« None knew him but to love; 
None named him but to praise.” 

The remains of our sainted brother now repose 
in the Methodist burying-ground, beyond Green 
Mount Cemetery; there he desired to be buried, and 
there we looked upon him for the last time on earth, 
but promised his guardian spirit to meet him in 
heaven. With asad heart and tearful eye we now 
return from the repose of the pious to a brief his- 
tory of our other friend. 

Dr. Lyles was born in Calvert county, Md, in 
1827, and died in Acapulco, Mexico, the 16th of 
August, 1850. Some nine years ago, at a camp 
meeting on West River circuit, my young friend 
stood near the altar, deeply interested in the work 
of salvation. The minister had spoken of the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world. He 
was deeply affected. Just then stepping forward I 
took him by the arm and invited him to “ remember 
his Creator in the days of his youth.” Together 
we kneeled down in tears. His heart was melted 
by the influence of the Spirit; yet he could not 
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realize what faith was. He prayed sincerely; yet 
the heavens seemed as brass. It was a lovely even- 
ing in summer. The grove was beautifully illumin- 
ated. The preacher had closed the Bible, and stood 
in the altar. Ever and anon the song of praise 
ascended upon high. Every one looked happy 
around, and the very trees seemed joyful with 
praises. The heavens seemed propitious. The moon 
shed its rays upon us, and@ach star seemed to shine 
upon the cross. Soon he exercised faith in God, and 
that evening his name was written in the Lamb’s 
fair book of life. He united himself to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and was a most exemplary 
and consistent member till his happy spirit sought 
a more congenial clime in the paradise of God. In 
the spring of 1848 he graduated at the University 
of Maryland. While there he gained the most im- 
plicit confidence of the professors, and the esteem 
and admiration of the students. During the two 
succeeding years he practiced medicine on West 
river, Md., and was rapidly rising to eminence in 
his profession, while the urbanity of his manners 
and the sweet disposition of his heart gained for 
himself a large circle of sincere friends. Often the 
damp dews of night fell heavily upon him when 
hastening to the chamber of the afflicted. Often 
was his delicate form exposed to the tempest and 
the storm in order to administer an anodyne to his 
suffering patients. Asa physician, he was skillful 
and very successful. As a man, he was retiring in 
his manners, firm and decided in whatever he 
deemed to be right. As a Christian, he was deeply 
pious; one who visited the widow and fatherless in 
affliction, and kept himself unspotted from the 
world. 

Influenced by the purest motives of his generous 
heart, he literally tore himself away from home and 
friends, to seek his fortune in a foreign land. It 
seems but a few months ago that he left us in his 
usual health. The thought, at parting, that we 
should meet no more on earth did obtrude itself 
upon many of us, and enhanced the sadness of the 
parting hour. Still, we fondly hoped he might re- 
turn, and we cherished the thought of seeing him 
again. But, alas! how delusive are human hopes! 
how mysterious and inscrutable the ways of Prov- 
idence! For he whom we so admired for the virtues 
which characterize the Christian and the man, now 
sleeps peacefully in a grave watered only by the 
stranger’s tear. His bones will mingle with their 
mother, earth; his spirit rest with its father, God. 
But memory, ever faithful to her trust, will not per- 
mit that image to pass away; for it has been sculp- 
tured by friendship and niched in the heart. 

He was seized with the cholera at three o'clock, 
A. M., on the 16th of August, and breathed his last 
at one o'clock, P. M,, of the same day. Though he 
was suddenly summoned into eternity, how calm, 
how tranquil were his last moments, when he laid 
his hand on his heart and felt that the silver cord 
was being loosed! 

* He was buried there in honor amid the tears and 





sympathy of many friends whom he had made on 
his voyage; and though we may not be permitted 
to stand by the spot that marks his resting-place, 
yet even here we shed tears over his memory while 
his spirit is with God. 
‘sO who would not wish to die like those, 
Whom God’s own Spirit deigns to bless, 
To sink into that sweet repose, 
Then wake to perfect happiness!” 


THE LONELY GRAVE. 





BY M, A, HESTER. 
Ir is a lonely spot 
Beside a sullen wave, 
Where little Harriet 
Sleeps in her little grave. 


Alone, all, all alone 
The pretty prattler lies; 
None rest beside her there; 
None closed with her their eyes. 


The only mourner there 
Is the forsaken dove, 

That now and then sighs forth 
His wooing tale of love. 


The linnet will not mourn, 
His matin notes are strong; 

The lark mounts up on high, 
And swells his early song. 

The squirrel gayly frisks, 
And leaps from tree to tree; 

The hare bounds lightly by 
In nature’s liberty. 


These happy beings ne’er 

Have dreamed that, in its sleep, 
A cherub lies beneath— 

They can not sigh or weep. 


Above that rustic grave 
No marble lifts its head; 
No glowing epitaph 
Speaks of that early dead. 
But Nature hath not left 
Unmarked that lonely spot; 
Her children, though they sleep, 
By her are ne’er forgot. 


Then why a mother’s tear? 
Or, why the turtle’s wail? 
’T was Nature’s child, and she 
Tells not a mourner’s tale. 


Life seiz’d that spirit bland, 
And lent it to the rack; 
Nature, repenting, bade 
Death snatch that spirit back. 
Tis but the vile that lies 
Beneath that holy sod; 
The pure, invisible, 
Arose, and rests with God. 
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NOVEMBER, 1851. 
THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 
BY REV. ROSERT TURNBULL, 

My sketch is a sketch, in every sense, of true life. 
The youth of whom I am to speak was Michael Bruce, 
a native of the village of Kinnesswood, Scotland. He 
was born in the month of March, 1746, and died in 
July, 1767, at the age of twenty-one years. His early 
promise and premature death awakened an unustal 
sympathy among all classes in Scotland, and his fame 
reached, in many instances, far from his native land. 

Saunders Bruce, as he was called, the father of 
Michael, had eight children, and, as the business of 
weaving has always been a poor one in Scotland, it 
was with extreme difficulty that he was enabled to give 
Michael a suitable education, though early perceiving 
in him the seeds of genius. Saunders was a pious, 
thoughtful man, universally respected, and a sort of 
village chronicle. 

Of his mother we have no means of forming a judg- 
ment, and suspect that her character was not particu- 
larly marked. It is his father to whom Michael himself, 
and the friends that knew him, chiefly refer in connec- 
tion with his early studies and pursuits. Some, indeed, 
have intimated that the stern orthodoxy of the old 
man was called into requisition to repress the youthful 
aspirings of his son, particularly in the matter of books, 
but of this not the slightest evidence can be adduced. 

Michael was a great favorite at school, and made 
rapid progress in his studies. But he was frequently 
called away «from school, partly by sickness, to which 
he was subject at an early age, and partly by his father’s 
straitened circumstances. On this lattér account he was 
employed for a time as a shepherd, on the Lomond hills, 
which rise in verdant beauty behind his native village. 
This, however, was rather a benefit than an injury to 
mind as well as body. 

While attending school, he formed some interesting 
friendships, particularly with William Arnot, a pecu- 
liarly amiable young man, who died in early life, and 
to whom Bruce makes a touching reference in * Loch- 
leven,” a poem descriptive of the natural scenery of his 
native place. Through the son he became acquainted 
with the father, a wise and liberal man, who greatly 
assisted Michael in his studies, and gave him the free 
use of his library. 

He found an opportunity of acquiring the Latin lan- 
guage and preparing for college, with a Mr. Dun, who, 
for the sake of his son, formed a class of boys, of which 
Michael was decidedly the best scholar, as all acknowl- 
edged. But he was of a slender make, and gave early 
indications of pulmonary consumption. In his personal 
appearance he is said to have resembled Shelley; hav- 
ing yellowish curling hair, a long neck and narrow 
chest, skin white and shining, and his cheeks “ tinged 
with red rather than ruddy.” He was “early smitten 
with the love of song,” and began occasionally to 
write verses. Possessed of a fine musical ear, he was 
impatient to get hold of all sorts of old ballads and 
songs; and while the other children of the village or 
school were amusing themselves with play, or spending 
their money on trash, he was poring with delighted eyes 
over ** Chevy Chase,” or “‘ The Flowers of the Forest.” 
When he had made himself familiar with the music 





and sentiments of these ballads, he would endeavor 
“to supply his lack of novelty with verses of his own.” 
It is in this way, probably, that his fine ballad of “ Sir 
James the Ross” and some of his pastorals originated. 

After he had left school, and saw no way of pursuing 
his studies, a relative left him the sum of two hundred 
merks Scots, about sixty dollars, when it was resolved 
forthwith that Michael should repair to Edinburg Uni- 
versity. Mr. Arnot encouraged him in this enterprise, 
and promised some assistance, in the shape of provi- 
sions and so forth. Accordingly he set out for the me- 
tropolis, and entered college. But he was often sub- 
jected to severe privations. Some of his fellow-students 
who suspected his poverty were willing to share their 
meals with him, but he could not bear the thought of 
being fed out of pity, and whenever he imagined the 
javitation to proceed from this feeling he uniformly 
declined it. He was high spirited; and yet he was 
truly pious. Indeed, he had devoted himself to Heaven 
in his boyhood, and never swerved from the high 
principles of Christian integrity. 

At college Bruce became acquainted with several 
young men who subsequently acquired distinction. Dr. 
Lawson and the Rev. John Logan were his fellow- 
students and warmly attached friends. His relations 
with Logan subsequently became involved, much to the 
discredit of the latter, who is suspected of having dealt 
ungenerously with his friend’s poems, which, after the 
death of Bruce, were committed to his care. He is 
charged particularly with purloining the ‘‘ Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” and publishing it as his own. It is probable, 
however, that the “Ode to the Cuckoo” was only 
drafted by Bruce, and subsequently polished into its 
present state of perfection by the classic pen of Logan. 

The companion to whom, of all others, Bruce became 
the most attached at college, was Mr. William Dryburgh, 
from Dysart. Like Bruce, he was possessed of piety 
and genius, and like him, too, suffered from pulmonary 
disease, and died in early life. Both had a presenti- 
ment that they were destined to a premature grave. 
And this, with their bright hope of a blessed immortal- 
ity, was the frequent subject of their conversations. 
Dryburgh died in his eighteenth year, and Bruce fol- 
lowed him in less than a year after. How keenly he 
felt this separation may be gathered from the following 
letter to a friend, written on receiving the intelligence 
of Dryburgh’s death: 

“IT have not many friends, but I love them well. 
Death has been among the few I have. Poor Dry- 
burgh!—but he is happy. I expected to have been his 
companion through life, and that we should have 
stepped into the grave together; but Heaven has seen 
meet to dispose of him otherwise. What think you of 
this world? I think it very little worth. You and I 
have nota great deal to make us fond of it; and yet I 
would not exchange my condition with any unfeeling 
fool in the universe, if I were to have his dull hard 
heart into the bargain. Farewell, my rival in immortal 
hope! My companion, I trust, for eternity! Though 
far distant, I take thee to my heart; souls suffer no sep- 
aration from the obstruction of matter, or distance of 
place. Oceans may roll between us, and climates inter- 
pose in vain—the whole material creation is no bar to 
the winged mind. Farewell! through boundless ages, 
fare thee well! May’st thou shine when the sun is 
darkened! May’st thou live and triumph when time 
expires! It is at least possible that we meet no more in 
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this foreign land, in this gloomy apartment of the uni- 
verse of God. But there is a better world in whica we 
may meet to partno more. Adieu.” 

About this time he joined the church in K‘rross, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Swanston, 
recently appointed professor of theology in the United 
Secession Church. This learned and amiable man con- 
ceived a strong attachment for Michael, and ever treated 
him with the greatest consideration and kindness. Sub- 
sequently he engaged to teach a school at Forest Mill, a 
dreary sort of place, with miserable school accommoda- 
tions. His health, too, was declining. While fording 
the Devon on horseback, the horse stumbled and im- 
mersed him in the stream, a circumstance which greatly 
aggravated his consumptive tendency. Moreover he 
was disappointed in his school, and his health and 
spirits rapidly declined. In a letter to Mr. Arnot, he 
says, ‘I expected to be happy here, but lam not. The 
easiest part of my life is past. I sometimes compare my 
condition with that of others, and imagine if I was in 
theirs it would be well. But is not every body thus? 
Perhaps he whom I envy thinks he would be glad to 
change with me, and yet neither would be better for 
the change. Since it is so, let us, my friend, moderate 
our hopes and fears, resign ourselves to the will of Him 
who doeth all things well, and who hath assured us 
that he careth for us. 

‘“* Things are not very well in the world, but they are 
pretty well. They might have been worse, and such as 
they are may please us who have but a few short days 
to use them. This scene of affairs, though a very per- 
plexed, is a very short one, and ina little while ail will 
be cleared up. Let us endeavor to please God, our 
fellow-creatures, and ourselves. In such a course of 
life we shall be as happy as we can expect in sucha 
world as this. Thus you, who cultivate your farm with 
your own hands, and I who teach a dozen blockheads 
for bread, may be happier than he, who, having more 
than he can use, tortures his brain to invent some new 
methods of killing himself with the superfluity.” In 
this letter, worthy of Cowper or of Foster, we see a 
brave spirit struggling with the direst misfortunes, pov- 
erty and disease, and overcoming both by the silent 
might of a believing spirit. 

Indoor confinement, in connection with his disease, 
was too much for him. He was compelled almost imme- 
diately to relinquish his school. He had just strength 
to walk home to Kinnesswood, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles, resting only a short time at Turf-hills on 
the way. Though no where on earth could he be 
happier than in the humble cottage of his parents, it 
was yet the worst place in the world for his disease. 
‘** The vapors rising from the lake,” says his biographer, 
“ particularly in spring, keep the atmosphere constantly 
in a state of moisture, while in the mornings and even- 
ings the eastern haars, as the fogs which come up from 
the sea are called by the inhabitants, come rolling down 
the hills, and hang suspended over Kinnesswood like a 
dripping curtain.” 

He had expected, in the quiet of his father’s home 
and in the vicinity of his dear Lochleven, a restoration 
of health; but in this hope he was disappointed. The 
mark of death was upon him. The heart of the beau- 
teous tree was poisoned by disease, and all its leaves 
faded and fell to the ground. It was under the con- 
sciousness of this fact that he wrote his beautiful and 
affecting ‘Ode to Spring,” which he sent to a dear 





friend to apprise him of his approaching dissolution. 
The following are its concluding stanzas: 


** Now spring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 
Dim in my breast, life’s dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 
Meager and pale, the ghost of what I was, 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined, 
And count the silent moments as they pass: 


The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them at rest, 

Oft morning d P ge app hing fate; 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true; 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe; 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 

The sluggish streams that slowly sleep below, 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 





Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 

Enough for me the church yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy witk still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 
There let me wander at the shut of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the laborer’s eyes; 
The world and all its busy follies leave, 

And talk with Wisdom where my Daphne lies. 
There let me sleep, forgotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary, aching eyes; 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise.” 


He intimated his approaching death to another friend, 
in prose, as affecting as his poetry, and, if possible, more 
instructive. 

‘“‘A few mornings ago, as I was taking a walk on an 
eminence which commands a view of the Forth, with 
the vessels sailing along, I sat down, and taking out my 
Latin Bible, opened by accident, at a place in the book 
of Job, chap. ix, 23, ‘ Now my days are passed away as 
the swift ships.’ Shutting the book, I fell a musing on 
this affecting comparison. Whether the following hap- 
pened to me in a dream or waking reverie I can not 
tell, but I fancied myself on the bank of a river or sea, 
the opposite side of which was hid from view, being 
involved in clouds of mist. On the shore stood a mul- 
titude, which no man could number, waiting for passage. 
I saw a great many ships taking in passengers, and sev- 
eral persons going about in the garb of pilots, offering 
their service. Being ignorant, and curious to know 
what all these things meant, I applied to a grave old 
man who stood by giving instructions to the departing 
passengers. His name, I remember, was the GENIUS 
oF HUMAN Lire. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘you stand on 
the banks of the stream of Time. All these people are 
bound for ETERNITY, that undiscovered country whence 
no traveler ever returns. The country is very large, 
and divided into two parts, the one is called the Land 
of Glory, the other the Kingdom of Darkness. The 
names of those in the garb of pilots, are Religion, 
Virtue, Pleasure. They who are so wise as to choose 
Religion for their guide have a safe, though frequently 
a rough passage; they are at last landed in the happy 
climes where sorrow and sighing forever flee away. 
They have likewise a secondary director, Virtue; but 
there is a spurious Virtue, who pretends to govern by 
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himself; but the wretches who trust to him, as well as 
those who have Pleasure for their pilot, are either ship- 
wrecked or are cast away on the Kingdom of Darkness. 
But the vessel on which you must embark approaches, 
and you must be gone. Remember what depends upon 
your conduct.’ No sooner had he left me, than I found 
myself surrounded by those pilots I mentioned before. 
Immediately I forgot all that the old man said to me, 
and seduced by the fair promises of Pleasure, chose 
him for my director. We weighed anchor with a fair 
gale, the sky serene, the sea calm. Innumerable little 
isles lifted their green heads around us, covered with 
trees in full blossom; dissolved in stupid mirth, we 
were carried on regardless of the past, of the future 
unmindful. On a sudden the sky was darkened, the 
winds roared, the seas raged; red rose the sand from 
the bottom of the deep. The angel of the waters lifted 
up his voice. At that instant a strong ship passed by; I 
saw Religion at the helm. ‘Come out from among 
these,” he cried. I and a few others threw ourselves 
out into his ship. The wretches we left were now 
tossed on the swelling deep. The waters on every 
side poured through the riven vessel. They cursed 
the Lord; when lo! a fiend rose from the deep, and in 
a voice like distant thunder, thus spoke: ‘1 am Aba 
don, the first-born of death; ye are my prey. Open 
tho abyss to receive them!’ As he thus spoke they 
sunk, and the waves closed over their heads. The 
storm was turned into a calm, and we heard a voice 
saying, ‘Fear not, I am with you. When you pass 
through the waters they shall not overflow you.’ Our 
hearts were filled with joy. I was engaged in discourse 
with one of my new companions, when one from the 
top of the mast cried out, ‘Courage, my friends, I see 
the fair haven, the land that is yet afar off.’ Looking 
up, I found it was a certain friend, who had mounted 
up for the benefit of contemplating the country before 
him. Upon seeing you, [the friend to whom he was 
writing, ] I was so affected that I started and awaked. 
Farewell, my friend—farewell!” 

See that fragile form, then, with the glowing spirit 
within, panting for freedom and its ‘native skies,” 
borne along in the vessel of Religion, upon a calm and 
sunny sea. He looks aloft, and anticipates, with serene 
and joyful trust, his entrance into the port of everlasting 
peace. The vessel glides, with increasing velocity, her 
sails all set, and gleaming in the reflected radiance of 
the spirit-world. Now she enters the port, and nears 
that blessed shore, . 

«< Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.” 

The few days which remained to Michael on earth, 
he spent in correcting his poem of the ‘Last Judg- 
ment,” and in pluming his spirit for its upward flight. 
His bodily strength was exhausted, and he was obliged 
to keep his bed. His mind was meditative and hopeful, 
dwelling almost wholly upon various passages of holy 
writ, which he would repeat and comment upon to his 
friends. 

Mr. George Lawson, afterward Dr. Lawson, professor 
of theology in the ‘* Secession Church,” being called to 
preach for a settlement in the neighborhood of Kinness- 
wood, hastened, upon his arrival there, to see his friend 
Bruce. He found him in bed, with his countenance 
pale as death, while his eyes shone like lamps in a 
sepulcher. The poet was delighted to see him, and 
spoke with as much ease and freedom as if he had been 
in perfect health. Mr. Lawson remarked to him that 





he was glad to see him so cheerful. ‘ And why,” said 
he, “should not a man be cheerful on the verge of 
heaven?” ‘ But,” said Mr. L., “ you look so emaciated. 
I am afraid you can not last long.” ‘ You remind me,” 
he replied, ‘of the story of the Irishman, who was told 
that his hovel was about to fall, and I answer with him, 
Let it fall, it is not mine!” 

This cheerfulness continued during his illness, till his 
mother, one morning, announced to him, just as he was 
awaking out of sleep, that Mr. Swanston was dead. 
He looked at her with a fixed stare, as if stunned by 
the intelligence. Upon recovering he satisfied himself 
as to the correctness of the statement, and was never 
afterward seen to smile! Still we do not attach much 
importance to this circumstance; for it often happens 
that when the countenance is cold and ghastly, the heart 
within is warm and serene. He lingered for a month, 
manifesting little interest in what was said or done 
around him, and on the 5th of July calmly and im- 
perceptibly fell asleep, aged twenty-one years and 
three months. 

His Bible was found upon his pillow, marked down 
at Jer. xxii, 10, “Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him;” and on the blank leaf this homely but 
expressive verse was written: 


‘*°Tis very vain for me to boast, 
How small a price my Bible cost; 
The day of judgment will make clear, 
*Twas very cheap or very dear.” 
THE POWER OF RIDICULE. 

IT is particularly necessary that a sound discretion 
should be exercised in the use of ridicule as a weapon. 
Its power of offense and defense is enormous. The 
stoutest and the most sacred cause can scarcely with- 
stand it. Argument often sinks abashed before it. 
Often, where unable to accomplish the victory, it will 
at least take away all zeal and fervor from the other 
side, and thus gain its point by creating indifference. 
The basis of this power is the universal love of a jest, 
and the comparative rarity of clear judgment and sound 
principle. Hence let the most admirable things be 
brought forward and speculated upon, men will in 
general listen with reluctance; but let some wag throw 
in a jet of ridicule, the majority are instantly off in a fit 
of merriment, from which it is not easy to recall them 
to the subject in its proper aspect. One could almost 
suppose that men felt a jealousy regarding grave and 
important things, and were for that reason happy in an 
opportunity of turning out their ridiculous sides. Or 
perhaps it is only the contrast between the solemn and 
portentous aspect of these things, and their ludicrous- 
ness in the eye of levity, which renders them such 
favorite topics for mirth. However it is, certainly phi- 
losophies, pomps, formalities, dignities, have at all times 
been peculiarly liable to the travesties and burlesques 
of the profane. Now this very delicacy in the status of 
such things calls for a tenderness on the part of those 
who are prone to the use of ridicule. 

Not many months ago, a party of scientific students 
and amateurs were conducted to see some of those 
smoothed and polished rocks which are supposed to be 
the memorials of the passage of ice over our country in 
what geologists call the pleistocene era. Several veri- 
table instances were shown; but, unluckily, there came in 
the way a surface falsely supposed to belong to this class 
of phenomena, having a certain shade of resemblance 
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to the true examples, but wanting all the essential char- 
acteristics—in fact, only u tolerably flat specimen of 
trap surfaces at what had been a joint or fracture in a 
mass of that kind of rock. While the party was ex- 
amining this phenomenon, a person present very can- 
didly mentioned that he had often observed boys sliding 
down this rock; and he had no doubt that its peculiar 
shining smoothness was partly at least owing to that 
cause. This of course produced a general merriment; 
and such was the effect of the new spirit engendered, 
that not without considerable difficulty could the guide 
of the party obtain any degree of candid attention, 
much less of faith, for the true examples which he 
afterward showed in situations where such a cause was 
not presumable, and where the characteristics were true 
and unmistakable. Now ridicule was clearly at issue 
with truth in this instance. With its usual fascination, 
it raised a prejudice regarding the phenomena which 
were in the course of being studied. Many to whom 
the alleged facts were a novelty felt their original 
skepticism confirmed. Others less ready to give up 
results so largely vouched for, were yet cooled down 
into a fear that many mistakes had been made. The 
result was, that an opportunity of acquiring some exper- 
imental knowledge of an exceedingly curious passage 
of the history of the globe was in some measure lost, 
the chance of obtaining fresh minds to the investigation 
was diminished, and those already engaged in it were 
discouraged. Contrast with this effect what might have 
been expected to take place if the cicerone of the 
party had been allowed quietly the difference between 
the false and the true examples. He would have shown 
that the similarity was only superficial and trivial, end 
that, when a close and minute inspection was made, the 
former exhibited certain undulations not traceable on 
the latter; that it showed none of the furrowings in one 
direction seen there; and that there were abruptnesses 
rising near it which were totally irreconcilable with the 
idea of ice in any form having swept across it. Above 
all, he would have shown that though a true example 
had chanced to be brightened up a little by the sliding 
of boys, there were numberless others perfectly identi- 
cal which no boys could have used in that manner; so 
that the modern accident went for nothing. Here would 
have been a philosophical lesson on evidence, and an 
opportunity of impressing the great lesson that the de- 
tection of differences, not of resemblances, is the first 
business of science; and the party would have gone 
home rationally improved and edified—instead of which 
there was only a vapid laugh, and a forenoon spent to 
comparatively little purpose. It is perhaps expecting 
too much of the angelic from men to suppose that they 
will resist a laugh at philosophers when it comes in 
their way; yet it may be well at least to point out that 
the laugh proves nothing, and perkaps prevents some- 
thing from being proved. 

Ridicule, on the other hand, has undoubtedly its le- 
gitimate uses, and we often see it do, in a short-hand 
manner, services which reason might fail with its ut- 
most efforts to perform. How effective, for instance, 
was Don Quixotte in correcting the taste for romance- 
reading in Spain! For the repression of Puritanic 
fanaticism Butler did more than king, lords, and com- 
mons could have effected. Sometimes a merry ballad 
will help on a revolution, and sometimes preserve a 
throne. The follies, and even the vices of individuals 
may be attacked by it with equally powerful effect. 





True; but there is a prerequisite—be sure of the justice 
of the cause in which ridicule is used. No matter for 
this, some one may say; a good cause and an estimable 
man will stand against ridicule, and not be the worse 
for it. With deference, I doubt this; at least I every 
day see good causes kept in check, and good men pre- 
vented from breaking through social slaveries, by the 
dread of ridicule. It is not a well-directed lahgh only 
that is effective, for a jest well put, whatever be its 
moral merits, will always carry the multitude along 
with it. I deprecate the subjecting of even the best 
of causes to such a test. The effect may not be ever- 
lasting, but it is certain to be powerful for the time. 
Therefore, though I might be above courting the alli- 
ance of ridicule, I should always rejoice to see it fight- 
ing on my side. 

It is, on the other hand, beyond question, that even 
ridicule is the better of being on the right side. Give it 
reason as its basis, and a really noble end in its view, 
and see how transcendently. successful are its blows 
compared with what they are under the direction of 
folly and emptiness. The perfection of this branch of 
rhetoric would undoubtedly be in its use for the advo- 
cacy of some lofty cause having large benefits to man- 

nd in contemplation, and against which hosts of petty 
interests were arrayed. Let it lash only meanness and 
selfishness; let it pillory none but dishonest thinkérs; 
let it strive to clear away from the path of the philoso- 
pher the triflers who delight to set briers in his path, 
instead of raising merriment at the expense of the 
philosopher himself, and we should see Ridicule take 
a place in literature and oratory which it has as yet 
scarcely pretended to. 

THE PREACHER AND HIS WIFE. 

THE frugal meal was over, and the wife and mother 
was composing her children, and her still beautiful 
face, for the morning devotions, when a sharp ring was 
heard at the street door, and a coarse, rough-looking 
man entered. 

‘* Morning, sir,” was the friendly salutation; ‘‘ I come 
to see if you’d go to Jim Crawford’s funeral—it's this 
afternoon.” 

“*Where did he live, sir?’ civilly inquired the cler- 
gymen; “I think I have not known the person.” 

‘“* Likely—for he never went to meeting; he lives out 
in the Gore; it’s better than two miles. But will you 
come to the funeral at two o’clock?” 

“Yes, I will try to be there in time,” answered Mr. 
Morris. 

“My dear,” said the wife, looking anxiously at her 
husband, ‘‘ you ought not to go so far this chilly day, 
with your cold; and you must not think of walking.” 

“IT must go, Mary, and I fear I must walk, for I dare 
not look my bill at the livery stable in the face. But, 
my children, we will be quiet now: and Clara, dear, 
you may read.” 

Scarcely had the last petition of the good man died 
away, before another ring of the door-bell startled the 
little flock, and a green shawl and orange scarf made 
their appearance, simultaneously with their owner, Miss 
Crump, who was a thin, sharp-visaged person, with 
keen black eyes, which seemed always to know if a 
cape collar were put on the least awry; and every body 
knew that the thinnest fabric, or the shyest spider, never 
escaped her vigilance. 

Miss Crump was accompanied by her friend Mrs. 
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Drake, who had such a severe, self-righteous expres- 
sion in her face, that I always felt in her presence, in 
spite of my better judgment, that Mrs. Drake was sit- 
ting near a very unworthy person. Her eyes seemed 
all the time to be saying, “‘ I must and will do my duty, 
however painful it may be;” and for that matter her 
lips never quarreled with their neighbors. 

Poor Mrs. Morris looked anxiously at the undusted 
chairs and tables; Miss Crump looked with her two 
twinkling eyes at Mrs. Morris, and at the same time 
seemed to be scanning every piece of furniture in the 
room. 

Mrs. Drake looked with awful gravity at her victim 
for some time, and then she opened those solemn lips 
and said that she had called that morning on very im- 
portant business. She was very sorry, but her duty, 
however painful, must be performed. She thought it 
proper that Mr. Morris should be present, as it con- 
cerned him vitally. 

Mr. Morris, who had gone to his study, was sum- 
moned from his unfinished page, to attend the vitally 
important matter. 

Mrs. Drake looked at Miss Crump, and Miss Crump 
twinkled at Mrs. Drake, and that lady commenced. 

“T regret extremely that I am called here on such an 
unpleasant errand; but you know, my dear friend, that 
it would be wrong in one to keep silent any longer.” 

Miss Crump’s eyes twinkled now till they seemed 
like two tiny sparks of fire. Mrs. Drake’s severity in- 
creased, and she proceeded: 

‘“‘Tt is reported, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, in this village, 
that you keep in your house a pack of cards, and that 
you are both in the habit of spending whole evenings 
with your children in playing cards. This practice is 
very different from what you preach, Mr. Morris; and 
the influence upon our people must be most awful.” 

‘*Mrs. Drake,” said Mrs. Morris, ‘‘I am surprised 
that any one, knowing me, should have believed the 
story for one moment. Will you tell me who your 
informer was?” 

‘*Why,” says Mrs. Drake—looking very much “I 
am holier than thou”—‘I am not at liberty to give 
names; but in the first place a young lady went into 
your parlor, in the evening, and she saw you all seated 
about the center-table, playing cards. She said they 
were hastily put into the drawer. Since that time, peo- 
ple have watched a little, and have seen you all doing 
the same thing repeatedly.” 

‘* Have watched me?” asked Mr. Morris, “ how?’ 

‘* Why, through the windows, when the curtains were 
drawn aside.” 

A flash of indignation shot across Mr. Morris's face; 
but he was a minister, and down went the burning 
thoughts; they must not pass his lips, although such 
impudence deserved reproaf. 

Mrs. Morris’s hitherto distressed face broke into a 
smile, almost sarcastic, as she walked quickly to the 
drawer of the sinning center-table, and took from thence 
a bundle of cards, each one bearing a set of questions 
and answers. 

“Here they are,” said she, giving them to the ladies; 
‘our children call them the Scripture Cards; and we 
do often ask and answer the questions, in order that we 
may amuse and instruct them at the same time.” 

Miss Crump gave two or three short, sharp coughs, 
and rose to say good morning. 

Mrs. Drake, looking as if she were the most perse- 





cuted of human beings, also rose, and said she felt it 
to be her duty to pay some visits in Silver-street before 
dinner. 

The pastor went with a worn look to his sermon, to 
take up the thread of thought which had been so rudely 
broken; and the wife went with a long sigh to the baby 
she had neglected for the morning call. She had 
scarcely soothed it into slumber, before she was sum- 
moned to the parlor to meet Miss Dutton. 

The lady looked at Mrs. Morris with her little faded 
out blue eyes, and said—holding up at the same time a 
large green bag, dropsical with a large amount of 
knitting-work and balls— 

“Well, Mrs. Morris, I have come to spend a part of 
the day with you, quite in the family way; pow don't 
put yourself out at all.” 

Then taking off her bonnet and shawl, she settled 
herself in the best chair, dragging the knitting from 
the green bag, and began to knit and rock; unwinding 
at the same time with her sharp tongue all the news 
she had gathered since her last visit. She informed 
Mrs. Morris that she dined the other day at Dr. Hall’s, 
and that she had nothing on the table that she could eat; 
she never could bear a boiled dinner; she did like 
something that relished. 

Poor Mrs. Morris began to think of the resources of 
her larder, and fled to the kitchen to consult with her 
maid of all work as to dinner prospects. 

“Biddy, you may get both the steak and salmon for 
dinner.” 

“But you'll be wanting the fish to-morrow, ma’am,” 
said Biddy, startled at this unusual prodigality. 

‘**T know it, but we must do without it; Miss Dutton is 
here to-day, and as she is particular about such things, 
we will try to please her.” 

The dinner, which was also relished by an “ agent 
for the amelioration of the condition of the Jews,” 
being over, Miss Dutton began to think of some neigh- 
bors she might gossip with over a dish of tea, and soon 
took her leave, with the green bag, much to Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s comfort. 

One hour of quiet the tired mother found in her 
nursery.- At the expiration of that time, a very fat, 
warm-looking woman, with a butterfly daughter on her 
arm, bustled into the parlor; and Mrs. Morris left her 
children with a sigh, to have a session with Mrs. Horton 
and her daughter Mary. 

Mrs. Horton breathed very hard, and wiped her face 
as if the weather was exceedingly hot. 

“Mrs. Morris,” cried she, with a shrill, piping voice, 
‘ta few of us ladies have for some time been thinking 
that we would make you a present. I mean those ladies 
that’s friendly to you. My daughter Mary and myself 
started the thing at one of the deacon’s meetings. We 
have heard that you were going to get a new black 
silk dress. I have spent the whole of two days in 
going about with a subscription paper, and have at 
last got about money enough to buy a pretty good one; 
my daughter and myself headed the subscription with | 
one dollar. 

Mrs. Morris began 


to murmur her thanks for the 
intended kindness, and said she had needed such a dress 
for some time. 

“But,” said Mrs. Horton, ‘‘we have heard that you 
intended cutting up your old one for Susan, and we 
don’t think it would be the most economical plan; de 
laines and calico are good enough for my children to 
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wear when they are young, and we ladies have con- 
cluded about it, and think you had better keep your old 
one, to save the new—in that case we will get you a 
dress, and a good one; for I don’t think Susan is old 
enough to take good care of a silk dress.” 

“I can not promise, Mrs. Horton,” said Mrs. Morris, 
a rosy hue tinging her cheek, ‘to be governed alto- 
gether by the ladies, in regulating the wardrobe of my 
children: I ought to be the best judge of their wants.” 

“* Very well, Mrs. Morris ’’—and the fat lady seemed 
to grow warm in the face—‘tvery well, if you don’t 
choose to accept a dress from us, we will not make any 
further effort. We have had minister’s families here 
who had some gratitude, and were willing to be ad- 
vised. Mary, my daughter, shall we go?” 

Poor Mrs. Morris began to be frightered at the 
amount of spirit she had manifested, and she now at- 
tempted in the way of apology, 

“The ladies are very kind to think of me; I assure 
you, madam, I am very grateful for—” 

‘Mrs. Morris,” interrupted the indignant lady, ‘“ you 
seem to know best. I am very happy that you can be 
soindependent. Mary, my daughter, come—good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Morris.” 

O, with what a longing for the wings of a dove did 
Mrs. Morris go to her neglected nursery; her husband 
had just returned from his long walk, and pale and ex- 
hausted, had thrown himself on the lounge. ‘He is 
wearing his life away,” thought she, “and we are both 
neglecting our children, and yet we are called ungrate- 
ful; spies are placed at our house; our home is no 
home; it belongs to the parish, and yet they abuse their 
own property; we try to do right, but people are con- 
stantly finding fault.” 

Mrs. Morris’s meditations were soon interrupted by a 
young girl. 

“* Miss Morris, mother wants to know if you will 
let her have some green tea; she ain’t got none, and 
Miss Dutton’s to our house to tea, and she can’t drink 
black.” 

A visit from some member of this borrowing family 
was a daily occurrence. Coffee, tea, sugar, flour, gin- 
ger, all articles used in housekeeping, went. in a small 
blue tea-cup, or a large tin pail, from the parsonage to 
this family many times a week, but nothing of the kind 
ever traveled back. Why, the “ minister had five hun- 
dred dollars a year.” 

“So, Abby, Miss Dutton is visiting your mother this 
evening; I thought she was going to Mrs. Cutler's?” 

“Well I guess she was, but they wan't to home; 
she said she was here to dinner, and she had a real 
nice one, but she said she shouldn’t think you could 
live on your salary, you are so extravagant; you had 
two sorts of meat and rich pies. Mother wants to 
know, too, if you will let her have some meal for hot 
cakes this morning; Sammy’ll bring over a pail.” 

‘*Is it not cruel, dear husband,” said Mrs. Morris, 
‘*when I tried so much to please Miss Dutton? I knew 
she was a fault-finder; let us do as well as our circum- 
stances will allow—let us act from the kindest motives— 
let us deny ourselves to gratify others, and we are 
blamed—but must we be always watched and worried 
in our home?” 

‘* Mary, dear,” said the husband, “ we will try to do 
right, if we are blessed; we will try to please our heav- 
enly Father. You must have a bold heart, Mary, where 
right is concerned, and not suffer trifles to make you 





miserable. Look beyond, dearest, there lies the charm 
which will drive away all evil.” 

There was a timid rap at the nursery door, and a 
moment after a pale little girl, very poorly clad, en- 
tered the room. 

‘Mother sent you these,” said the child in a low, 
sweet voice. 

Mrs. Morris looked at her with surprise, for she was 
the daughter of a man who seemed lost to all virtue by 
that worst of vices, intemperance. 

“ Your mother sent them?” said she. 

“Yes, ma’am, father caught them this morning—he 
wanted mother to send them here.” 

‘Have you ever seen such beautiful trout, husband? 
Your mother is very kind, Grace, and I thank you, my 
dear, for bringing them to me. Sit down and rest your- 
self; you are tired.” 

“I can not stay,” said the pale girl, ‘‘ my mother will 
need me soon. May I speak to Mr. Morris?” 

‘*O, yes,” said the pastor, rising from the lounge 
toward her; “say any thing you wish, my child; have 
no fear,’’ and he laid his hand kindly on her head, from 
which the faded shawl had fallen. 

The bosom of the young girl heaved, and her lips 
quivered with agitation. 

“O, sir, will you please come over and talk with my 
father? he is very bad.” 

“Ts he ill, Grace?” 

“ He is in distress, sir, he says he has been so wicked, 
and mother thinks you can do him good. He has not 
drank any,” Grace continued in a low voice, ‘since 
you talked with him two weeks ago, he says that you 
were so kind to him. O, Mr. Morris, we shall thank 
you so much; no one has seemed to care for father 
but you; and if you could just go over and talk with 
him now.” 

“Yes, Grace, I will go with you now—I am very 
glad to go.” 

He took her hand, and she with a full heart, beat- 
ing like the surging sea, led the way to her humble 
home. 

‘*Now, Mary,” said our beloved pastor, as he re- 
turned at a late hour from the brightening home of the 
young Grace and her penitent father, ‘‘ would you not 
suffer many such days of trial and annoyances as this 
has been to you, for one such reformation?” 

The wife uncovered her face, and turned her eyes, 
swollen with weeping, upon her husband. 

He was answered. The unspoken gratitude of that 
pale, suffering child had touched a chord in her heart 
which had never vibrated to the rude grasp of coarser 
nature. 

THE POETRY OF CHEMISTRY. 

WHEN men woke up from barbarism and night, and 
began to contemplate the beauty of the world, they saw 
that amid the multiplicity of colors and of forms, and in 
the endless metamorphoses of things around them, that 
whether they looked upon the granite peaks piercing 
the blue heavens with their hoary pinnacles; the wild 
sea, with its midnight moans and summer laughter; the 
blue heaven, with its storms and starlight beauty; or the 
green earth, with its clustering woods and waving 
grasses, blossoming all over from pole to pole with a 
garment of living verdure; still the same invisible forces 
were at work, weaving all things in a web of unity, 
and connecting the most incongruous things together. 
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Hence, in their mystic worship, and in the poetic utter- 
ances of their untamed hearts, they pictured nature un- 
der symbols of the same thought, and representing the 
creative power which forever and ever transmits one 
form into another, and evokes from corruption and 
death the creatures of a new creation. The story of the 
Pheenix is the story of the world, and as one form crum- 
bles into ashes, another starts from its dust, to continue 
the chain of beauty, and push on the series of utilities. 
** Where is the dust that has not been alive? 

The spade, the plow, disturb our ancestors; 

From human mold we reap our daily bread; 

The globe around earth’s hollow surface shakes, 

And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons: 

O’er devastation we blind revels keep; 

Whole buried towns support the dancer’s heél.” 

Of the sixty simple elements to which all the varieties 
of dead and living matter are reducible, some fifteen or 
twenty play the chief parts in the chemistry of the 
world. All the phenomena which take place around 
us, whether it be the upheaval of volcanic masses or the 
floating of a gc in the air; the sweeping 
hurricane which tears up forests by the roots, or the 
blushing promise of the spring's ‘first flowers; the forked 
lightning, and the tramping thunder which shakes 
heaven with deep pulsations, or the golden belts upon 
the body of the bee, and the fairy song he chants among 
the flowers; the trickling of molten metals into the fis- 
sures of the earth, or the passage of an idea through 
the brain of man; are dependent upon the separation 
and recombination of various of these elementary prin- 
ciples, without the mov ts and met 
which, the whole world would be one scene of dark- 
ness, desolation, and death. Chemical laws operate 
upon the minute atoms of which bodies are composed ; 
and, as all the atoms of matter have a spherical or glob- 
ular form, the attractions and repulsions of atomic par- 
ticles exhibit a close analogy to the attractions and re- 
pulsions of the worlds. It is possible, indeed, that there 
is but one attraction and one chemical law, and the phe- 
nomenon of an atom may be repeated in the dew-drop, 
in the bubble on the stream, and in the floating world. 
There is more poetry in the alembic and the test tube 
than the worldly dream about. 

If we trace back the history of our world into those 
remote eras of which the early rocks are records, we 
shall discover that the same chemical laws were oper- 
ating then which control the changes of matter now. 
At one period the earth was a huge wass of fiery fluid, 
which, radiating or throwing off heat into space, gradu- 
ally cooled, and became surrounded with a solid crust, 
entombing within it a seething chaos of intensely heated 
materials, which now assert their existence in the shock 
of the earthquake, and the awful outbreaks of volcanic 
fires. In later ages, when the crust had cooled still 
more, and the atmosphere let fall its showers, the still 
heated surface, hissing and roaring with the contact of 
the flood, was rent into enormous blocks and dreadful 
abysses, which still remain all over the world, and form 
the wondrous monuments of an age of great convulsions. 
Later still the seas gathered together, the rocky masses 
were powdered into dust by the delicate fingers of the 
dew and the shower, the green herbs sprang up, and 
the monsters of the slimy deep appeared in obedience 
to the Creator's fiat, and the whole earth became a home 
of beauty in obedieace to chemical law. The ceaseless 
play of the elements and the mutations of the atoms had 
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built up the whole into one gorgeous scene of luxuri- 
ance; and man was awakened into being to render the 
whole subservient to his wishes, and, by tracing out the 
harmonies of the natural world, to arrive at a more 
exalted knowledge of his Maker. 

The atom of charcoal which floated in the corrupt 
atmosphere of the old volcanic ages, was absorbed into 
the leaf of a fern when the valleys became green and 
luxuriant; and there, in its proper place, it received the 
sunlight and the dew, aiding to fling back to heaven a 
reflection of heaven’s gold, and, at the same time, to 
build the tough fiber of the plant. That same atom was 
consigned to the tomb when the waters submerged the 
jungled valleys. It had lain there thousands of years, 
and a month since was brought into the light again, im- 
bedded in a block of coal. It shall be consumed to 
warm our dwelling, cook our food, and make niore 
ruddy and cheerful the hearth whereon our children 
play; it shall combine with a portion of the invisible 
atmosphere, ascend upward as a curling wreath to revel 
in a mazy dance up high in the blue ether; shall reach 
earth again, and be entrapped in the embrace of a flower; 
shall live in velvet beauty on the cheek of the apricot; 
shall pass into the human body, giving enjoyment to the 
palate, and health to the blood; shall circulate in the 
delicate tissues of the brain; and aid, by entering into 
some new combination, in educing the thoughts which 
are now being uttered by the pen. It is but an atom of 
charcoal; it may dwell one moment in a stagnant ditch, 
and the next be flushing on the lip of beauty; it may 
now be a component of a limestone rock, and the next 
an ingredient in a field of potatoes; it may slumber for 
a thousand years without undergoing a single change, 
and the next hour pass through a thousand; and, after 
all, it is only an atom of charcoal, and occupies only its 
own place wherever it may be. 

It is from the unceasing interchange of the particles of 
matter that the living luster of the world is born; it is 
the separation of one atom of water from one atom of 
starch which gives rise to the formation of sugar, and to 
this change, produced by the mutual influences of warmth 
and moisture, the germination of all seeds is due, and 
hence the continuance of vegetation. Neither the oaks 
of the forest, nor the grasses of the field, could ever 
have burst into their green beauty but for this simple 
change in the elements of their seeds. The maltster 
takes advantage of this, to produce that delicious flavor 
in the barley which, when combined with the intoxica- 
ting product of a second change in the sugar itself, has 
proved the source of physical suffering and social misery 
to millions. 

If the imaginings of the early world were brilliant 
and startling, the facts of modern chemists are imbued 
with a poetry more lofty still, while they have for their 
basis the solid ground of truth, and stand separated by 
a wide gulf from the phantasies of fiction. What ori- 
ental fiction of aerial temples, or rainbow daughters of 
the sky, can for a moment be compared with the simple 
chemistry of the atmosphere, or the rainbows them- 
selves? This soft, universal, azure medium in which 
the round world swings, and which holds the seas in its 
arms, letting them fall, drop by drop, in fatness to the 
earth, or that spanning archway of the angels, formed 
by millions of separate particles of rain, each particle a 
prism, which cuts up the rays of light into separate parts 





and explains their anatomy and their colors—we ask 
what mere imagining or fancying of man can equal the 
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reality of the beauty and the glory thus surrounding us? 
What fable of old can stand side by side with the fact 
that 


“* Each drop of water is a worlds containing 
Creatures more numerous than the men of earth; 
The April shower upon the green tree raining, 
To fresh creations in each leaf gives birth; 
Nature, her balance every-where regaining, 
New breathing things to form, leaves nothing dearth; 
Spitzbergen’s ice and Afric’s sandy field 
To Nature’s living mass their tribute yield?” 


‘No; there is more wonder in truth than fable, and 
more poetry in fact than fiction. 

But there are revelations of this wonder-world of 
change more startling than these, and, perhaps, more 
truly poetic. The most obdurate and inflexible bodies 
seem destined by a law of their nature to work their way 
up through successive orders of being, till they reach 
the highest of them all; and, when there, to fill a pur- 
pose essential to the very existence of man himself. 
Thus, without phosphorus, and sulphur, and potash, and 
lime, the human frame would be destitute of outline and 
power of locomotion; for with these materials its bones 
are formed; so, also, without a supply of common salt, 
which is a compound of a brilliant metal and a poison- 
ous gas, the alkaline character of the blood could not be 
maintained, and the frame would soon fall into corrup- 
tion and perish; and, in like manner, without iron, the 
identical metal of which plowshares and steam-engines 
are formed, life could not be sustained even for the 
shortest space of time; for, by the presence of the metal 
in the globules of the blood, that fluid maintains its bril- 
liancy of color, and is enabled to take up the vitalizing 
atoms of the air, and so continue the enjoyrcents of 2 
happy existence. While still more wonderful, perhaps, 
are those discoveries by which Liebig has rendered him- 
self immortal, and which reveal to us the chemical phe- 
nomena involved in the operations of the brain, and 
which indicate that the amount of phosphorus and nitro- 
genous principles, removed continually from the nervous 
system, are in direct proportion to the intensity and con- 
tinuance of thought, and which point to the immediate 
relation of the material to the spiritual. 

Passing from these things to matters less directly asso- 
ated with the phenomena of life, we find beauty still 
predominant, and poetry of the most lofty character the 
presiding idea. A dark surface absorbs more heat than 
a light one; at the same time it radiates or parts with 
heat more rapidly than a light surface. The chemist 
exposes the backs of his hands to the noonday sun; the 
one bare and the other covered with a black cloth. The 
uncovered hand will be at a temperature of from 85 to 
90 degrees, and the covered one at from 98 to 106 de- 
grees. The black color absorbs about 15 per cent. more 
heat than the white one, and yet the covered hand is 
uninjured, while the other is scorched and blistered; in 
this way, although apparently in opposition to the result 
required, has God provided for his children, who dwell 
under the fierce heat of the southern sun. He has made 
them black, that they may live in harmony with the 
golden sunshine above them, and not as the objects of 
the white man's tyranny. 

There is poetry in such facts as these; and when the 
human mind has achieved for itself a nobler inheritance 
of wisdom than it now possesses, and true genius takes 
the place of commercial craft, we shall find the poet and 
the painter combining to do honor to the men by whose 





| labors these wonderful truths have been unfolded. The 


picture of Faraday turning a ray of light from its course 
by the power of a magnet, under the direction of his 
own poet-mind, will be looked upon with profound rev- 
erence, and the names of Davy, Liebig, Berzelius, and 
Dumas, will adorn the poetical annals of generations 
now waiting to be born. The same scrutinizing power 
which detects sulphur in the atmosphere, and in this way 
accounts for the peculiar odor of the electric spark; 
which traces out the analogy between that same atmos- 
phere and nitric acid; which discovers the method of 
converting old rags into sugar, and sawdust into bread; 
which detects the service of the humble moss in cleav- 
ing and crumbling the rugged rocks on which it chances 
to grow, by means of the oxalic acid which its roots 
contain; which observes the effect of sunlight in elabo- 
rating the juices of the fruits, and makes that same sun- 
light a painter of pictures; which compounds a material 
which acts as an antidote to pain, and proves one of the 
greatest of auxiliaries iu the service of humanity, under 
the name of chloroform; which not only finds 
** Tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones;” 
but travels up 
«“ Through the measureless fields, 
Where the silver moon and the comet wheels,” 
and measures the magnitude of those lamps of God; 
will deal with higher than physical things, and learn to 
attach its sympathies with a moral law; securing for 
itself a nobler salvation than from the choke-damp of @ 
mine, and inheriting a purer religion than the worship 
of organic compounds. 

Meantime, the elements wait on man, and combine to 
do him service; he has made matter subservient to his 
will, and, in this conquest of the material by the immate- 
rial, the world reads the idea of its advancing humanity. 
The lesson is one which humbles, because it points to a 
dependence on God, and suggests that there are regions 
into which the mind will yet have to enter to learn its 
spiritual duties, and connect them with its conquest of 
the world. 


RELIGION NOT GODLINESS. 
BY REV, CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Dip you ever remark, reader, that the Bible says 
hardly any thing about religion—that it never praises 
religious people? This is very eurious. Would to God 
we would all remember it! The Bible speaks of a re- 
ligious man only once, and of religion only twice, except 
where it speaks of the Jews’ religion to condemn it, and 
shows what an empty, blind, useless thing it was. What 
does the Bible talk of, then? It talks of God—not of 
religion; but of God. It tells us not to be religious, but 
be godly. 

If Jesus Christ came to you in the shape of a poor 
man, whom nobody knew, should you know him—shou!d 
you admire him, fall at his feet, and give yourself up to 
him, body and soul? I am afraid that I for one should 
not. I am afraid that too many of us all would not. 
That comes of us thinking more of religion than we do 
of godliness—in plain words, more of our own souls 
than we do of Jesus Christ. But you will want to know 
what is, after all, the difference between religion and 
godliness. Just the difference, reader, that there is be- 
tween always thinking of self and always forgetting 
self; between the terror of a slave and the affection of a 
child; between the fear of hell and the love of God. 
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For tell me what you mean by being religious. Do you 
not mean, thinking a great deal about your own souls, 
and praying and reading about your own souls, and 
trying, by all possible means, to get your own souls 
saved? Is not that the meaning of religion? And yet I 
have never mentioned God’s name in describing it! 
This sort of religion must have very little to do with 
God. . . Yes, indeed, what would heaven be worth 
without God? But how many people feel that the curse 
of this day is that most people have forgotten that? 
They are selfishly anxious enough about their own 
souls; but they have forgotten God. They are religious 
for fear of hell; but they are not godly; for they do not 
love God, or see God’s hand in every thing. They for- 
get that they have a Father in heaven; that he sends 
rain, and sunshine, and fruitful seasons; that he gives 
them all things richly to enjoy in spite of all their sins. 
His mercies are far above, out of their sight, and, there- 
fore, his judgments are far away out of his sight, too, 
and so they talk of the *‘ visitation of God,” as if it was 
something very extraordinary, and happened very sel- 
dom, and when it came only brought evil, and harm, 
and sorrow. If a man lives on in health, they say he 
lives by the strength of his own constitution; if he drops 
down dead, they say he died by “the visitation of God.” 
If the corn crops go on all right and safe, they think 
that quite natural—the effect of the soil, arid the weather, 
and their own skill in farming and gardening. But if 
there comes a hail-storm, or a blight, and spoils it all, 
and brings on a famine, they call it at once a “ visitation 
of God.” Reader, do you think God * visits” the earth 
or you only to harm you? I tell you that every blade 
of grass grows by the “ visitation of God.” I tell you, 
that every healthy breath you ever drew, every cheerful 
hour you ever spent, every good crop you ever housed 
safely, came to you by the “visitation of God.” I tell 
you, that every sensible thought or plan that ever came 
into your heads—every loving, honest, manly, womanly 
feeling that ever rose in your hearts, God * visited ” you 
to putitthere. If God’s Spirit had not given it you, you 
would never have got it of yourselves. 
FAREWELL, 
DakkK spots there are in sunny places, 
Thorns on the stems of flowerets fair, ~ 
Clonds overshadowing beauteous faces, 
Young bosoms harboring fear and care. 


Mingling with tones of mirth and gladness, 
We hear the dull, fanereal knell; 

’Mid pleasure’s glee the voice of sadness 
Sighs mournfully, *‘* Farewell! farewell!’ 


Farewell to sammer’s gentle breezes, 
To friendship’s whispers, gentler still; 
Onr frames the breath of winter freezes; 
Our souls are numbed by scorn and ill. 


Farewell, once gay and fragrant flowers; 
No dew-drop gilds the drooping bell; 
So dried by grief, these hearts of ours 
Can scarcely moan, ‘ Farewell! farewell!” 


Welcome to him the smiling morrow 
Who tosses through thé weary night; 
Welcome to every child of sorrow 
The joyful sound, “‘ Behold the light!” 


Then how can hearts, by anguish riven, 
Too sharp, too deep for song to tell, 
Forbear to pant, to pine for heaven, 
Where none shall cry, ** Farewell! farewell!” 








ORIGINALITY OF STYLE. 
BY W. H. PRESCOTT, LL. D. 

Dr. JOHNSON tells us, in one of those oracular pas- 
sages somewhat threadbare now, that “‘ whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and el- 
egant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” With all deference to the 
great critic, who, by the formal cut of the sentence just 
quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own 
prescription, we think otherwise. Whoever would 
write a good English style, we should say, should ac- 
quaint himself with the mysteries of the language as 
revealed in the writings of the best masters, but should 
form his own style on nobody but himself. Every man, 
at least every man with a spark of originality in his com- 
position, has his own peculiar way of thinking, and, to 
give it effect, it must find its way out in its own peculiar 
language. Indeed, it is impossible to separate language 
from thought in that delicate blending of both which is 
called style; at least, it is impossible to produce the 
same effect with the original by any copy, however lit- 
eral. We may imitate the structure of a sentence, but 
the ideas which gave it its peculiar propriety we can not 
imitate. The forms of expression that suit one man’s 
train of thinking no more suit another’s than one man’s 
clothes will suit another. They will be sure to be either 
too large or too small, or, at all events, not to make what 
gentlemen of the needle call a good fit. If the party 
chances, as is generally the case, to be rather under size, 
and the model is over size, this will only expose his own 
littleness the more. There is no case more in point than 
that of Dr. Johnson himself. His brilliant style has 
been the ambition of every school-boy, and of some chil- 
dren of larger growth since the days of the Rambler. 
But the nearer they come to it the worse. The beautiful 
is turned into the fantastic, and the sublime into the 
ridiculous. The most curious example of this within 
our recollection is the case of Dr. Symmons, the English 
editor of Milton's prose writings, and the biographer of 
the poet. The little doctor has maintained throughout 
his ponderous volume a most exact imitation of the great 
doctor, his sesquipedalian words, and florid rotundity of 
period. With all this cumbrous load of brave finery on 
his back, swelled to twice his original dimensions, he 
looks, for all the world, as he is, like a mere bag of 
wind—a scarecrow, to admonish others of the folly of 
similar depredations. 

KEEPSAKES, 

Few things in this sad world are so delightful as keep- 
sakes. Nor do they ever, to my heart at least, nor to 
my eye, lose their tender, their powerful charm! How 
slight, how small, how tiny a memorial saves a beloved 
one from oblivion—no matter what, a book, a letter, any 
thing—especially if they be dead! No thought is so 
insupportable as that of entire, total, blank forgetfulness, 
when the creature that once laughed, and sang, and 
wept to us, close to our side, or in our very arms, is as 
if her smile, her voice, her tears, her kisses, had never 
been—she and them all swallowed up in the dark noth- 
ingness of the dust. 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics, most dearly, most 
devoutly do I love a little lock of hair; and O, when 
the head it beautified has long moldered in the dust, 
how spiritual seems the undying glossiness of the sole 
remaining ringlet! All else gone to nothing, save and ex- 
cept that soft, smooth, burnished, and glorious fragment 
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of the appareling that once hung in clouds and sunshine 
over an angel’s brow! Ay; a lock of hair is far better 
than any picture; it is a part of the beloved object her- 
self—may be thy sister, thy wife, or thy mother, reader; 
it belonged to the tresses that often—long, long ago— 
may have all been suddenly disheveled, like a shower 
of sunbeams, over your beating breast. But now sol- 
emn thoughts sadden the beauty once so bright, so reful- 
gent. The longer you gaze on it, the more and more 
pensive grows the expression of the holy relic; it seems 
to say, almost upbraidingly, ‘‘ Weep’st thou no mor. for 
’ me?” and then, indeed, a tear, true to the imperishable 
affection in which all nature once seemed to rejoice, 
bears witness that the object toward which it yearned is 
no more forgotten, now that sbe has been dead for so 
many, many, long, weary days, months, years, than she 
was forgotten during one hour of absence, that came, 
like a passing cloud, between us and the sunshine of her 
living, her loving smiles. 


THE LAST HOUR. 
BY LOUIS GAYLORD CLAREE. 

IT is a solemn thing to awake in the middle of the 
night, perhaps by the wild beating of your heart from a 
frightful dream, and think, as you compose yourself 
again to rest, of the great mystery of your spirit; of that 
life which, even as a vapor, is passing swiftly away; of 
time which by and by with you will be no longer; O, it 
is a solemn thing! You are “ wholly at ease and quiet,” 
it may be; health uninterrupted may be yours; yet your 
time also cometh to “lie down in the dust and make 
your bed in ashes.” And these are thoughts, reader, 
that none can put utterly away. There are few but 
sometimes ask themselves with the poet, although walk- 
ing erect in the ‘‘ image of God,” and in the full prime 
of manhood: 

“ And must this body die, 
This mortal frame decay? 
And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie moldering in the clay?” 
But to sleep in dust and “cold obstruction;” to lose the 
“‘ sensible warm motion,” and all the delights that spring 
from mere physical sensation—delights how individual 
to each, how many, and how varied!—all these are 
nothing to that great mystery of which death is the key. 
It is not possible, it seems to us, for any man wholly and 
at all times, to forget that there is a day coming in which 
“God shall judge the world in righteousness.” Yes: 
“‘ That awful day will surely come, 
The appointed hour makes haste, 
When we must stand before our Judge, 
And pass the solemn test!” 

‘* Come the last hour,” may the reader be able to say, 
through a pure faith and a glorious hope, ‘Come the 
last hour, in God’s good time; come death. to this body, 
this frail, failing, dying body; come the immortal life!” 

THE TOMB, 

THE tomb is the best source of morality. Study ava- 
rice in the coffin of the miser; this is the man who accu- 
mulates, heap upon heap, riches on riches; see, a few 
square boards inclose him, and a few square inches 
contain him. 

Study ambition in the grave of that enterprising man; 
see his whole designs; his extended project; his bound- 
less experiments are all scattered, and end in this fatal 
gulf of human projects. 





Approach the grave of the proud man, and there in- 
vestigate pride; see the mouth that pronounced lofty 
impressions condemned to eternal silence; the piercing 
eye that convulsed the world with a midnight gloom; 
the formidable arm that disturbed the destinies of man- 
kind, is now without motion or life. 

Go to the tomb of the nobleman, and there study 
quality. Behold his magnificent titles; his royal ances- 
try; his flattering inscriptions; his learned geneaolgies; 
all are gone, or going, to be lost with himself in the dust. 


NEVER SATISFIED. 

SoME people are never content with their lot, let what 
will happen. Clouds and darkness are over their heads 
alike whether it rain or shine. To them every incident 
is an accident, and every accident a calamity. Even 
when they have their own way, they like it no better 
than your way, and, indeed, consider their most vol- 
untary acts as matters of compulsion. We saw a striking 
illustration the other day of the infirmity we speak of, in 
the conduct of a child about three years old. He was 
crying because his mother had shut the parlor door. 
‘Poor thing!” said a neighbor, compassionately, ** you 
have shut the child out.” ‘It’s all the same to him,” 
said the mother; ‘*he would cry if I called him in and 
then shut the door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that if 
he is left rather suddenly on either side of a door, he 
considers himself shut out, and rebels accordingly.” 
There are older children who take the same view of 
things. 

OLD AGE, 

THERE is a quiet repose and steadiness about the hap- 
piness of age, if the life has been well spent. Its feeble- 
ness is not painful. The nervous system has lost its 
acuteness. Even in mature years we feel that a burn, a 
scald, a cut, is more tolerable than it was in the sensitive 
period of youth. The fear of approaching death, in 
youth, we imagine, must cause inquietude to the aged, is 
very seldom the source of much uneasiness. We never 
like to hear the old regretting the loss of their youth. 
It is a sign that they are not living their life aright. 
There are duties and pleasures for every age, and the 
wise will follow them. They will neither regret the 
loss of youth, nor affect to be younger than they are. 
When men, they will not dress as boys, nor compete 
with them. When matrons, or matron-like maids, they 
will not dress like girls. When young women, they 
will not be childish, and play piping tunes by way of 
enchantment. To be happy we must be true to nature, 
and carry our age along with us. 

KINDNESS, 

How sweet is the remembrance of a kind act! As we 
rest on our pillows, or rise in the morning, it gives us 
delight. We have performed a good deed to a poor 
man; we have thrown the light of happiness on his way; 
we have made the widow’s heart rejoice; we have dried 
the orphan’s tears. Sweet, O how sweet the thought! 
There is a luxury in remembering a kind act. A storm 
careers above our heads; all is black as midnight; but 
the sunshine is in our bosom; the warmth is felt there. 
The kind act rejoiceth the heart and giveth delight in- 
expressible. Who will not be kind? Who will not do 
good? Who will not visit those who are afflicted in 
body or mind? To spend an hour among the poor and 
distressed is worth a thousand passed in pomp and ease. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Women or THE Biste. By Rev. Charles Adams. New 
York: Lane & Scott. 1851.—In this work, which is a neat 
duodecimo of over two hundred pages, the author seeks to 
contemplate woman precisely as the inspired pen has repre- 
sented her, so far as she has arisen to view in the divine 
history of God’s providential and gracions dispensations to 
mankind, and so far as that pen may have sketched more 
didactically her trae position and duties. Mr. Adams is a 
facile and very agreeable author. The work before us will 
both interest and profit. 


Tue SassatTH ScHOOL anpD Biste Teacuine. By James 
Inglis. New York: Lane §& Scott. 1851.—Thi§ work is what 
might be termed, very emphatically, a book for the times. It is 
a reprint from the first Edinburg edition. It is original and 
thoroughly elaborated in all its views. The aim of the author 
is to supply Sabbath school teachers with a practical guide to 
the mode of teaching and conducting a Sabbath school. Most 
admirably has he eeded are the hints 
thrown out. Let every officer and every teacher in the Sab- 
bath school obtain a copy of this treatise of Mr. Inglis. 


Tue Meruopist Courcu Property Case. Reported by 
R. Sutton, Special and Congressional Reporter. New York: 
Lane & Scott. 1851.—This is an octavo of three hundred and 
seventy-two pages, and contains a vast amount of statistical 
matter. Some of the speeches are fine specimens of rhetor- 
ical and logical skill. That by Mr. Choate is certainly a 
master-piece, and worthy of all the praise given it by this 
gentleman’s friends and admirers. Those who would be fa- 
miliar with the suit, in all its details, which so unhappily vexes 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, would do well in the pur- 
chase and perusal of this work. 


Tue Necessity, NATURE, AND FRUITS OF SANCTIFICATION: 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend. By Nathan Bangs, D. D. 
New York: Lane & Scott. Published for the Author.—These 
letters—thirty-one in number—or part of them, appeared orig- 
inally in the Guide to Holiness and in the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, and, at the time of their publication, were re- 
ceived with great favor by the religious reading public. We 
have them embodied here in a neat 18mo. volume of over 
three hundred pages, with a type sufficiently large and clear to 
suit the age of almost any one. To those desirous of under- 
standing the subject of holiness in all its details, this little 
work will prove an invaluable aid. 
to our friends. 


most valuabl 





Tue CarisTIaAN Peopie’s CALENDAR FOR 1852, is the name 
of a German Almanac published and on sale by Messrs. 
Swormstedt & Power. Dr. Nast is the editor. A large num- 
ber of beautiful cuts, illustrative of various subjects, together 
with any variety of statistical, lesiastical, and religi 
information, fills its pages. It should have a wide circulation. 


Scenes anp Lecenps or THE NortTH OF SCOTLAND. By 
Hugh Miller. From the Second London Edition. Cincinnati: 
Moore & Anderson. 1851.—We thank the publishers for this 
elegant volume. The paper, typography, and press-work are 
such as the eyes delight to rest upon. The matter, too, is 
equal, in every respect, to the outward finish of the work. 
Almost any thing from the pen of Hugh Miller will be read 
just now, so far-reaching and great is his popularity. We 
shall give an extract from this volume in our reprint depart- 
ment next month. 





THe Comrtete Works or Martin F, Tupper. In Four 
Volumes. Revised Edition. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co.—Neater and more substantial volumes than these can 
no where be found. ‘Phe author’s preface is dated April, 
1851—a sure guarantee that the present edition contains all 
that he has written up to the present time. Two ef the vol- 
umes are devoted to prose. A fine portrait, drawn on steel by 
Sartain, from a daguerreotype, constitutes a frontispiece to vol- 
ume first. The residence of the author is given in volume 
second. We commend this edition of Messrs. Butler & Co. 
as the most elegant and perfect of Tupper’s works now issued 
i n this country. 


We heartily commend it 





PERIODICALS. 

Tse Norts Britisu Review for August, though not quite 
so varied a number as usaal, still has a very acceptable table 
of contents. The following is the list: 

1. Social Science—Its History and Prospects, is a well- 
t d article, di ing no peculiar phase of communism, 
but treating, in a general sense, upon those great principles 
necessary in all forms of well-regulated society. 

2. The Literature of Apologetics is a spicy review of a recent 
French work which professes to be a complete defense of 
Christianity, and particularly of Catholicism, against not only 
all infidels, but all heretics and schismatics. 

3. Net Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy—a profitable 
survey of the occurrences of one of the most eventful and dis- 
astrous years which Europe has seen since the fall of the 
Roman empire. 

4. Typical Forms: Goethe, Professor Owen, and Mr. Fair- 
bank—rather of a scientific cast, but a most suggestive and in- 
structive paper. 

5. Recent Works of Fiction passes a compliment on the 
improved character of most of the English romance writers. 

6. Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy and Sermon is a sort of verbal 
criticism on Mr. Charles Kingsley, a sketch-writer and ser- 
monizer of Yorkshire, England—very favorable. 

7. Character in Architecture gives a good idea of the char- 
acter and merits of the several orders of architectural art. 

7. The Five Wounds of the Holy Church—unread. 

9. Mr. Babbage on the Exposition of 1851—an interesting 
statistical article on the World’s Great Exhibition. 


Biackwoop’s Epinsure MaGazine for September has seven 
articles, as follows: 

1. A Campaign in Taka is probably the best article of the 
nomber. It is a review of an interesting work of travels in 
Africa by Ferdinand Werne, a German traveler of consider- 
able celebrity. 

2. My Movel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
unread. 

3. Disfranchisement of the Boroughs is a political article, 
and will be read by English readers with more avidity than by 
any other class, though there is much of general interest at- 
taching to it. 

4. Paris in 1851 treats of the French opera, French thea- 
ters, and a variety of kindred topics. 

5. Mr. Ruskin’s Works is a flattering notice of a treatise 
on Modern Painters, by Mr. John Ruskin, M. A. Well writ- 
ten and instructive. 

6. Portuguese Politics—partly political and partly historical, 
and will be read with advantage by any one wishing to ac- 
quaint himself with either the past or present condition of 
Portugal. 

7. The Congress and the Agapedome is a story of peace and 
love, and to those fond of well-written sketches it will prove 
very acceptable. 


Litrett’s Lrvine Ace is adding constantly to its high 
fame as a literary journal. While it contains the unmutilated 
and best articles of the foreign journals, it has much of an 
original and domestic character to commend it to favor. Its 
price—six dollars per annnm—is low compared with the variety 
and the amount of matter it farnishes its readers in the course 
of the year. 

Messrs. Post & Co., Cincinnati, and R. E. Post & Co., St. 
Louis, are agents for all the above works, through whom any 
one can furnish himself, at the lowest cash price, with what- 
ever may be desired. 


Cuain oF Sacrep Wonpers, Wo. 4, concludes the first 





Part XIII— 


“volume of this work, now in course of publication by Dr. 


Latta. The work is gotten up in very good taste, and the 
typographical execution is very fine. Published quarterly, at 
twenty-five cents per number. 

THe AMERICAN AND Foreion Curist1an Union, afier an 
interval of some months, has resumed publication. Its size is 
less, but its type smaller than formerly, giving, we presume, 
the usual amount of matter as ever. An engraving on stee) 
of Margaret of Valois embellishes the present number. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

A LITTLE originality is more esteemed and sought for than 
the greatest acquired talent, because it throws a new light upon 
things, and is peculiar to the individual. 

Brutus may have been magnanimous in denouncing his own 
sons; but, in doing so, he inflicted moral torture on every heart 
that throbbed around him. 

Do not indulge in that insipid and unmeaning admiration 
which many people express for things only tolerable. This 
sentiment is intended for beautiful things. 

Resentment is the very bane of society, smiting not only its 
object, but he who resents; while forgiveness is its inspiring 
cordial, the elixir of happiness to both alike. 

The mind is never right but when it is at peace within itself, 
and independent of any thing from abroad. 

So many qualities are requisite to the p y of friend- 
ship, and so many accidents must concur to its rise and its 
» that the greatest part of mankind content them- 
selves withoat it, and yee its place as they can with inter- 
est and dependence. 

Who sells his neighbor’s credit at a low rate makes a market 
for others to buy his own at the same price. 

Promises made in time of affliction require a better memory 
than people commonly possess. 

Parnassus has its flowers of transient fragrance as well as its 
oaks of towering hight, and its laurels of eternal verdure. 

Distinguish between idleness, ignorance, want of attention, 
and malice; words do sometimes slip from the tongue which 
the heart did neither hatch nor harbor. 

A good conscience is a marvelous restorative; one soon 
learns to look with hope to the fature when one can feel 
justified in turning with pride to the past. 

One violent and engrossing passion is among the worst of 
all immoralities, for it leaves the mind too stagnant and ex- 
hausted for those activities and energies which constitute our 
real duties, 

True love can no more be diminished by showers of evil hap 
than flowers are marred by timely rains. 

It is from our own hearts, and not from an outward source, 
that we draw the lines which color the web of our existence. 

We fret against the doubtfal, we submit to the inevitable. 

He who does good to another man does good also to him- 
self, not only in the consequence, but in the very act of doing 
it, for the conscience of well-doing is an ample reward. 

As benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues, so it is 
of the largest extent; for there is not any man either so great 
or so little but he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
benefits. 

The coldness of a trusted friend, a plenitude ending in 
vacuity, is as if the stable world had burst, a hollow bubble. 

In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity, 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, are colorless when 
unbroken, 

Ambition is a kind of dropsy, the more a man drinks the 
more he covets, 

It is acommon mistake to account those things 
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He who visits the sick in hope of a legacy, let him be never 
so friendly in all other cases, is no better than a ravgn which 
watches a weak sheep only to peck out its eyes. 

Nothing makes one so indifferent to the pin and musketo 
thrusts of life as the consciousness of growing better. 

Nobility is a river that sets with a constant and undeviating 
current directly into the great Pacific Ocean of Time; but, 
unlike other rivers, it is more grand at its source than at its 
termination, 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what 
description of characiers it is that they admire; we shall often 
find this a very consolatory question, 

A critic is ap author run to seed; a great bugbear to young 
writers, wherein the bug so frequently predominates over the 
bear that it is matter of surprise he is not rather an object of 
contempt than of fear. 

There is this of good in agal evils, they deliver us while 
they last from the petty despotism of all that are imaginary. 

Greatness stands upon a precipice; and if prosperity carry a 
man never so little beyond his poise, it overbears and dashes 
him to pieces. 

If some persons were to bestow one-half of their fortune in 
learning how to spend the other half, it would be money 
extremely well laid out. 

Books are the true levelers; they give to all who will faith- 
fally use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the best 
and greatest of our race. 

He that pleases himself without injuring his neighbor, is 
quite as likely to please half the world as he who vainly strives 
to please the whole of it. 

There are vices which have no hold upon us but in connec- 
tion with others, and which, whea you cut down the trunk, fall 
like the branches. 

A man’s virtue should not be 
exertions, but by his ordinary doings. 

It is with diseases of the mind as with those of the body; 
we are half dead before we understand our disorder, and half 
cured when we do. 

Nothing petrifies the feelings like ambition; for it combines 
a rampant love of self with a ferocious hate of others. 

To think justly is very different from thinking brilliantly, 
and to think wisely is above either} the first of these is always 
at the command of a good intention, the last is inseparable 
from a right frame of feeling. 

The man who lives alone is apt to forget the individuality of 
others; the man who lives in society is apt to forget his own: 
the former becomes egotistic, the latter impertinent; the one 
is scornfal, the other undignified. 

It is the man who determines the dignity of the occupation, 
not the ion which the dignity of the man. 

He who esteems trifles for themselves is a trifler; he who 
esteems them for the conclusions to be drawn from them, or 
the advantage to which they can be put, is a philosopher. 

Mea who live alone among their books can scarcely ever 
take the just measure of their own minds; a little conversa- 
tion with business or society soon clears the judgment, and 
the g stream shakes off the mantling self-conceit which 
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which are superflaons, and to depend upon fortune for ee 
felicity of life, which arises only from virtue, 

True joy is a serene and sober motion, and they are miser- 
ably out who take laughing for 

He is not worthy of the name of 2 a@ poet who would not 
rather be read a hundred times by one reader than once by a 
hundred. 

Every heart has its secret sorrow, which the world knows 
not; and oftentimes we call a man cold when he is only sad. 

Great men, like great cities, have many crooked arts and 
dark alleys in their hearts, whereby he that knows them may 
save himself much time and trouble. 

He that may do all that he will has need of a most powerful 
and righteous will, to will what he ought, what is best for 
others, what is best even for himself. 

Many books require no thought from those who read them, 
and for a vory simple reason—they made no such demand 
upon those who wrote them. 








has creamed in repose. 

We condemn ourselves when we listen to the reproaches 
thrown on an individual, and turn away from his exculpation. 

Never make the id of punish t a reason for avoid- 
ing sin. 

It is not what we have, but what we are, which constitutes 
our glory and felicity. 

It is through inward health that we enjoy all outward things. 

Nothing can constitute good-breeding that has not good- 
nature for its foundation. 

Self-dependence, which generates all that is grand in plan 
and power, is the great source of strength. 

The temper which recognizes the good that is in the world, 
is more maturely wise than that which searches for the evil. 

We can be as little certain of other men in the present as 
we can be of ourselves in the futare, 

We ought not to judge of men’s merits by their qualifica- 
tions, but by the use they make of them. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Rats! rain! O for rain! is an exclamation, a thousand 
times told, which was heard during the summer and autumn 
of the present year in various parts of the west. We write 
on the day of the autumnal equinox. Dust is on every thing 
and every-where. In a short walk out of the city a friend 
tells us that he looked for some green spot, but looked in vain. 
The blades of grass seemed crisped and burned as if witha 
coal of fire. Many small shrubs and trees were withered and 
dead. The wells and springs, far and near, were dry, or rap- 
idly becoming so. Another friend, taking a walk to the river, 
says that in several places where the bed of the river was 
accustomed to be, he walked five inches deep in pure dust. 
It was wading, and such wading—every step tended to suffo- 
cation. Namerous of our exchange papers in southern Ohio 
speak of the utter drying up of creeks and springs. Farmers, 
too, are said to be unable to plow and put in their wheat, the 
ground being baked and cracked open in every direction. 

Blessings, like birds, are often only prized when taking their 
flight. With plenty of rain, man has no gratitude. Deprived 
of it, he begins to acknowledge his obligations. Better would 
it be, think many, to have constant rains than constant sun- 
shine. But where does it rain all the while? Meteorologists 
tell us that on the coast of Guiana, northern part of South 
America, it rains nearly if not every day of the year. The 
country is low and marshy, and being situated but a few 
degrees north of the equator, and subjected to the influence of 
the north-easterly trade-winds, together with the fierce heat of 
the sun, the atmosphere is filled with vapor, which falls upon 
the earth in incessant showers, as the cool air of the ocean 
comes in from the higher latitudes. At Port Famine, also, 
Suraits of Magellan, according to navigators, the mountains 
and forests are drenched with an endless succession of storms. 
How different these localities from Egypt and Peru, where it 
never rains! In Upper Egypt, under the cloudless sky of 
Thebes, a man’s life may pass away and he never witness a 
single shower. The explanation given is this: Upper Egypt 
is a narrow valley, bounded by two mountain ridges on the 
east and west; the first prevents the vapor exhaled from the 
Red Sea reaching the valley, and the African deserts extend- 
ing westward of the mountain range no source,of rain can 
exist in that quarter. In Lima, the capital of Peru, so rare is 
the occurrence of rain, that when it does come it is a source 
of terror to all the inhabitants. In some places intervals of 
six or seven years occur between simple showers! Here, in 
our own happy country, if deprived of rain for a few days or 
weeks, we complain bitterly, and as we think justly. True, 
in Pero, there are dews enough in one night to wet one’s 
clothes thoroughly through, which compensate for the absence 
of rain. But with this admitted, why ought not we to suffer a 
little, so as to learn the value of blessings? Man is slow to 
believe and to acknowledge the goodness of the Creator. 
Hence, frequently lessons of severity are given for his benefit, 
and whoever frets and complains deserves the rod of disci- 
pline to cure him of his refsactory habits. God knows our 
matters best, and he knows, in the midst of all that surrounds 
us, what will tend to our present and coming weliare. What 
Christian heart, then, will rebel against the providence of God? 
Some hearts do it all the time. In fair weather, they find 
fault—in unpleasant weather they do the same. Wherever 
placed, or whatever the changes around them, they are forever 
fretful. How much happier are they than those who with 
resignation and patience meet every vicissitude of this world? 

A correspondent, whose p tions for the muses are per- 
haps not very strong, sends us a letter, closing with the query, 
*s Who loves poetry?” With this as a text, we propose a few 
words just now of common talk on the subject. 

First, then, reader, do you love poetry? Some persons 
never read it; others never read a prose article whose text 
happens to be a line of verse, or in which occurs a few lines 
of rhyme. hyme, simply, we confess, is a great task—nay, 
a perfect penance to read; but rhyme combined with lofty 
expression and sublimity of thought, is the very perfection of 
human style. The language of poetry is frequently superior 
to the most elaborate periods of which the best prose writers 
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can boast. Where, in all that English essayists have ever 
written, do you find the following thought so compactly and 
eloquently expressed? 


** Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like moffied drums are beating 
Faneral marches to the grave.” 


Thus writes Longfellow. In any twenty-five words of prose 
which he might have selected, he never could have surpassed 
the beaaty contained in this one stanza. The same thought 
of the warnings of death is finely discussed by Bishop Heber 
in a hymn commencing with this verse: 


‘* Beneath our feet, and o'er our head, 
Is equal warning given; 
Beneath us lie the countless dead— 
Above us is the hoaven,” 


Rhetoricians say that writers who are accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of poetical quotations thereby confess their weak- 
ness and peverty of thought. We have no controversy on the 
point. We dislike beyond endurance almost to have every 
other paragraph in an article a poetical quotation. We care 
not how high the poetry, nor whose its authorship—confec- 
tionaries of this sort can not be relished when so lavishly be- 
stowed. But “ frequent use”—that is the expression. The 
censure does not strike at the occasional selection of an ormna- 
ment, but only at a profusion of ornament. We once heard 
of a man who preached an entire sermon from a hymn-book, 
linking and reciting hymns on various topics of Christian duty. 
The effort was pronounced a good one, and so, perhaps, it 
might have been. Yet we have heard other sermons, half 
prose and half verse, which were sad trials of patience. 
Writers of limited experience are more excusable than others 
in the use of poetical flowers, as what they lack in native 
elegance is thus compensated by borrowed grace; and yet too 
often this very inexperience operates wonderfully against a 
genuine and tasteful selection. The reader understands us, 
probably, without illustration. There is no such thing as indif- 
ferent poetry. Doggerel is doggerel. Poetry is something or 
nothing. [It is good or it is good for nothing. 

The reader, we think, will be pleased with our plates this 
month, Autumnal Rain is very characteristic. A stage- 
coach, it seems, has mired, and the driver and passengers 
are busy in “‘fixing it up.” The Castle of Durrenstein, one 
of the two places where Richard C@or de Lion was impris- 
oned, is remarkable for its antiquity. The Danube flows by, 
over whose bosom several boats may be seen plying. The 
little steamer, conveying passengers daily from Vienna, ten or 
fifteen miles distant, can be seen on the opposite shore. Dar- 
renstein has a church and a hotel of some note—the former 
being visited as a curiosity, the latter as a necessity, by large 
numbers of visitors from the city of Vienna during the summer 
season. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to an article in the 
present number, entitled ‘* Peter and John,” by James Strong, 
Esq., one of the first-class graduates of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown,Conn. Mr. Strong, though comparatively a young 
man, has already won for himself great praise as a cogent 
theological writer. He has in press now a commentary on 
the Gospels, in a style different from any thing that has yet 
appeared, which will add to his present high fame as a Biblical 
agnotator. We expect regular contributions from Mr. Strong 
the coming year. . 

The next number closes the volame for the current year. 
How many of oar subscribers will give us their names for next 
year?’ We trust fora large accession to our subscription list; 
this, however, not on the ground of any personal merit, but in 
behalf of the periodical itself. To any thing of editorial in- 
fallibility we make no claim; yet if efforts be worthy of suc- 
cess, we hope to merit it. We shall endeavor to make the 
Repository an agreeable and instructive companion to all who 
may favor it with their friendship. We will not measure the 
future by the past, but shall endeavor, if possible, as once 
before remarked by us, to beat even the past itself. 

















THE NEVER=SETTING STAR. 
BY MRS, M, A, SIGELOW,. 

WHEN tempest winds have wildly striven, 
Ere they are lull’d to rest, 

A glitt’ring rainbow spans the heaven, 
With gladd’ning smiles imprest. 

Thus, thus in life’s tempestuous hour, 
When adverse gales blow drear, 

Amid the darkest clouds that lower, 
The beams of Hope appear. 


When the bright sun, wrapt thick in gloom, 
Sinks mournfully away, 

It leaves far up in yon blue dome 
Full many a glimm’ring ray; 

And thus, when earthly Hope seems lost, 
To gild the spirit’s night, 


Still shining on the heavenly coast 
There rests a flood of light. 
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MISS ELIZA WRIGHT, OF CINCINNATI. 


Music by F. Werner, Steinbrecher. 
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